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mui FT) discussion of supervised study directed atten- 
tion to a neglected part of the teaching process, 
although good, thoughtful teachers had inde- 
pendently discovered the gap and were using 
various devices to bridge it. The special discus- 
sion of the question of supervised study, there- 
fore, with the consequent lengthening of periods 
and the conscious development of technique 
merely provided more adequate tools for the good teacher and 
specific standards for improvement for the others. But there 
was one harmful result of focusing the pedagogical spotlight 
on supervised study as such: the supervision of study was 
lugged in by the ears and treated as a special procedure, de- 
tached from the rest of the teaching process; bells ringing in 
the middle of the period to indicate that a break had come 
and as an imperative warning that something else was due, 
the decision that all the studying was to be done at school, 
may have served to bring supervised study into the schools 
but not necessarily into the teaching process. Then came 
the reaction; experimental tests proved that supervised study 
(all studying done in school) did not in all respects show the 
expected superiority over home study and had even some dis- 
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advantages; in many systems teachers did not know what to 
do, and, therefore, were doing nothing; supervised study is 
no panacea; better teaching is. So the argument went. And 
now, when supervised study is discussed, it is rather vaguely 
dismissed as a synonym for better teaching and we are urged 
to seek after the latter. 

But lately attempts have been made to treat supervised 
study as a part of the teaching process or rather to treat the 
teaching process in its entirety as including the supervision 
of study and of the studying process as the most important 
part of the whole. The whole teaching process is regarded as 
the direction of learning or as the training of pupils to think, 
in which the emphasis is shifted from the checking and the 
grading of pupils’ unaided, groping, solution of school assign- 
ments to the careful oversight of the young minds while they 
are learning to think. The fundamental fact is that now the 
entire learning process has been put into the school and 
directed learning is for the first time possible; the better teach- 
ing is possible. This is the first basic principle that should 
govern any consideration of supervised study or directed 
learning. 

Once all the learning was left to the pupil, shifting for him- 
self alone at home, while the “teacher” spent the entire class 
hour finding out how much learning had taken place and be- 
stowing praise or blame, good grades or poor grades, accord- 
ingly; the pupil was to teach himself and report progress to 
the school. In the second stage of development in method a 
small part of the recitation hour was spent in “going over” 
the assignment and at least starting the pupil in the proper 
direction. The third stage recognizes that the studying and 
learning activity is that by which the child grows and trans- 
fers this activity, therefore, for the most part to the super- 
vision of the school. The child’s outside work is confined to 
research, experiment, and application along the same lines 
and with the methods he learns to use in school. In this way 
the child learns to study, finds satisfaction in study and forms 
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the habit of study which continues after school hours and 
after school life and leads to continued learning and growth 
of the individual; his capacities under supervision are dis- 
covered and directed; the knowledge is gained with less waste 
of pupil energy and time, is more complete, better organized, 
more vitalized, than when the pupil had to shift for himself. 
Not so much time is wasted “reciting” what has been learned 
because the teacher sees the learning as it goes on. 

The supervision of study is not to be regarded as a third 
disparate step in the learning process. We do not want reci- 
tation and assignment and supervised study but a continu- 
ous series of recitation-assignment-supervised study-recita- 
tion. . . , each one growing out of the preceding situation and 
leading logically into the following one. Such continuity in 
the whole process over which the school has control is 
the second basic principle in the consideration of the super- 
vision of study. Such a situation is what we mean by and 
desire from supervised study or directed learning. Such a 
conception of teaching will not alter radically methods used 
by good teachers but will change the emphasis and give us 
more conscious teaching and less of conventional school cere- 
monies. 

This conception gives a new aim in teaching; not to see 
whether the learning (or thinking) has taken place but to see 
that the learning does take place; the former which was once 
the aim of teaching now becomes the means and merely one 
minor means to attain the latter. This is the third important 
principle. 

The new learning wnit is no longer a recitation, an assign- 
ment, and some study more or less supervised, or any com- 
bination or purely chronological arrangement of these three; 
it is a pupil experience: a child meets a situation, reacts to it 
and becomes a different child about to have another experi- 
ence, and so on in an endless series of such units. Directed 
learning implies a scheme to control this entire learning unit. 
Therefore, recitation, assignment, supervised study, prepara- 
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tion, presentation, etc., are only handy divisions of the labor 
involved in handling the unit in its entirety. It will be noted 
that, just as recitation, assignment and supervised study were 
parts of a continuous series, so the learning units are parts 
of a continuous series. Directed learning becomes continuous 
development under expert supervision. 

Such a conception unifies and gives meaning to our pro- 
cedure and places it all under the direct control of the school. 
It also fixes responsibility definitely on the school. The reci- 
tation is no longer a means of finding out whether the child 
and the home have accepted the responsibility; it is now as 
much a test of the teaching as of the learning. But while it 
fixes responsibility, it also gives the school and the teacher 
the means of meeting it adequately. 

The question of outside study occurs. The idea that no out- 
side study should be done when study is supervised in school 
seems foolish. As well say that no books are to be read out- 
side of school or that no scientific experimentation or thinking 
is to be done outside of school because these activities some- 
times occur in school; that is often the result of our labors, 
but certainly not the desirable one. A student attitude toward 
life and the habit of valid thinking are the most valuable 
acquisitions in education; why establish a situation that tries 
deliberately to divorce them from real life and makes them 
appear only school processes? We have already blundered 
enough in that way. Directed learning was not designed to 
remove thinking from life outside the school but to inswre that 
it go on and go on efficiently. The pupil should be encouraged, 
even required, to continue out of class the studying and think- 
ing processes he has learned to use in class. Directed learning 
does not require any special length of period because, as we 
said above, the period is not the teaching or learning unit. 
The length of the pericds and the amount of outside study re- 
quired can be so adjusted that no one will be overworked; as 
a matter of fact the supervision of the learning is the only 
sure way to find out whether any one is asked to work beyond 
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or under their ability and to adapt the assignments accord- 
ingly. There is plenty of unused youthful energy after school 
hours that can pleasantly and profitably be employed if proper 
stimulus is given at school and if the pupils feel that they can 
efficiently do work by themselves. The nervous wear and tear 
of study outside of school in other days was due to the waste 
of energy when the child was muddling through his formal 
assignments unaided. As the pupil moves through the junior 
and senior high school, he should do more and more outside 
study and work more and more independently. The danger 
that supervised study will make pupils dependent will be 
largely obviated if he does work independently. Whether or 
not he does this is a check on the efficacy of the directed study 
program. Such experimental studies as have been made of 
the efficiency of a supervised study program have considered 
only such cases where all the studying was done in school; in 
some cases, the gain in progress over pupils who studied out 
of school was negligible and in most cases the bright pupils 
suffered. The obvious answer to these results is not that 
supervised study is a doubtful expedient but that supervised 
study should not take the place of the thing it is to produce— 
independent thinking. If equal amounts of time had been 
spent in each case and if the bright pupils had not been for- 
bidden to use their brains, the results would have been much 
different. 

In our senior high school we have tried to accept the re- 
sponsibility of directed learning with all its implications and 
have worked out the philosophy as outlined above. In order 
to be practical and specific, we have worked out in detail the 
following outline of suggestive procedure. 


1. Testing 
(a) To see what has been learned 
(b) Tosee what has not been learned 
(c) Toseehow learning (studying) has 
been done 








Recitation 


Assignment 


Supervision 
of study 


2. 
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Handling the teaching problem raised by 
1b and the studying problem raised by 
1c in so far as the whole group is in- 
volved. 

Review and organization of previous 
study and discussions leading to a group 
conclusion (generalization, judgment, 
application) 

Manipulation of results of (2) and (3) 
so that— 

(a) Valuable “leads” (“connections”) are 

set up 

(b) If possible, a “lead” for the next as- 

signment. 

New problem (challenge, topic) presented 
as a continuation of pupils’ past experi- 
ences, need for which is shown from 
standpoint of pupils. 

Definition of problem 

Discussion of special study (learning) 
features involved in the new assignment 

Guiding suggestions as to materials, 
sources, etc. (v. 13) 

Starting the individual attack of new 
problem in the light 5-8. 

Testing individually (preferably) or col- 
lectively to see whether— 

(a) assignment is understood 

(b) study processes are efficient 

Handling the individual problems brought 
to light in 1c and 10. 

Supervision of individual organization of 
results of study. 

Guidance in planning of outside supple- 

mentary work. 
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This outline is suggestive, not mandatory. Such formalism 
as would be implied in the unvarying adoption of this (or any 
other) outline by every teacher in every learning unit is the 
last thing to be desired. The outline is flexible, the steps are 
inter-related and continuous. Not all of this outline occurs 
necessarily in every period; in a large project several periods 
may be spent on one step. It will be adaptable whether “type 
lessons,’”’ Herbartian steps, or Dewey’s steps in logical think- 
ing are involved in the procedure. It is just as applicable to 
a 45-minute period as to a 70-minute period. The terms reci- 
tation, assignment and supervised study have been used in this 
discussion and are used in the outline. These terms are in 
common use and it seemed to make discussion clearer to keep 
them; however, as has been said above, no sharp tripartite 
division is made and a study of the outline and of the lists 
below will show that they are inextricably connected and, es- 
pecially, that the conception of recitation is by no means the 
original one of re-citation. 

The outline solves the problem of individual versus group 
work. The character of the work in the supervised study part 
is largely individual; in the recitation, largely group work. 
The whole is flexible enough so that any proportion between 
the two may be set up as circumstances dictate and all of the 
advantages of both procedures are possible without the dis- 
advantages attached to the exclusive use of either. 

To be still more definite we have made out lists of the vari- 
ous classroom activities that may go on in the process. The 
following lists, also merely suggestive, are arranged roughly 
in ascending order of importance. 


During the Recitation 


1. Reciting 

2. Stage presence 
3. Memorizing 

4. Questioning 

5. Answering 
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Testing learning 
Testing teaching 
Drilling 
Reports on outside study, research, etc. 
Criticism 
Self-criticism 
Debate 
Argument 
Projection of self 
Observing 
Organization of data and ideas 
Evaluation of data and ideas 
Forming of hypotheses 
Individual expression of opinion 
Group reactions 
Judging 
Generalizing 
Verifying the judging and generalizing 
During the Study Period 
Memorization 
Practicing recall 
Learning how to find material, books, interviews, etc. 
Learning how to use books, maps, diagrams, statis- 


graphs, etc. 


Learning how to read rapidly and comprehendingly. 
Silent reading 
Learning how to study (general psychology of atten- 


memory, recall, habit, etc.) 


Making outlines 

Writing reports 

Taking notes 

Gathering data 

Organizing data 

Formulating hypotheses 

Forming conclusions, judgments, applications of skill 
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15. Discovering personal interests, special abilities, indi- 
vidual differences and adopting the assignment to them so that 
the individual qualities will be best developed and so that each 
individual may contribute to group his peculiar reactions to 
the situations and give group advantage of his peculiar abil- 
ities and interests. 

16. Discovering “leads” from the assignment to other as- 
signments which pupil sets for himself. 

Finally, we have worked out the following rating list by 
which teachers and supervisers may check up the actual 
working of the scheme. 

1. How much “reciting” is done? 

2. Number of thought questions as compared with fact 
questions. 

3. Group versus individual activity. 

4. Is problem (assignment) definitely set before pupils? 

5. Do pupils see the relation of new to old and the need for 
the new? 

6. Is the problem carried to a conclusion? 

7. Do pupils carry away “leads” that may and will carry 
them to further activity? How many pupils do more than 
“enough to get by’? 

8. Is a greater amount and variety of material suggested 
than any pupil can do? 

9. Is assignment, however, of such nature that every pupil 
can and will master something vital? 

10. How much does the supervised study period differ 
from study in the large study hall? 

11. Are instructions given as to— 

(a) general study methods? 
(b) specific methods of attacking new problems? 

12. Is assignment so long or supervised class study so short 
that pupils must do much of the new problem alone, shifting 
for themselves? 
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18. Are individuals working at different rates of speed, or 
at different tasks, or with different methods, according to their 
individual differences in ability, interests, needs, etc.? 

14. Is so much done by the teacher that pupils lack inde- 
pendence or a desire to work by themselves? 

15. Is material the school possesses mentioned and made 
available to pupils? 

16. .Are pupils taught to use valid methods in thinking and 
do they use them? Do pupils develop a desire for and a habit 
of thinking their way through situations independently? 


Second Sight 
“Mingled with high notes, low notes, grace notes, 
A taunting melody is rife 
In my dull ears: a haunting sense 
Of lilting, darting, pulsing life,— 
The fluttering of unfolded wings 
Against some iron bars in strife. 


Now to my aged, bleary eyes 

Come colors soft or flashing bright, 
With ever through the changing whole 
A streak of wistful blue, alight 

With joyous purple, dreamy rose, 

Each dyeing deep a virgin white. 


And in this half-deluded mood, 

I feel a tonic in the air, 

As of the breath of life poured out 
More freely than we old ones dare,— 
The energy of power new felt,— 

To old men, but a memory rare. 


Oh, daughter, tell me what it is! 
Is it a dream or aged fantasy ?” 


“Tis but the children, father, 
Coming home from school.” 
JEANNETTE BAKER, 


East Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Size of Class as a Factor in Normal School 
Instruction 
A. D. MUELLER, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASS. 


qunmmcmmmm > N the January, 1924, number of the Journal of 

Educational Research there appeared an account 

| of an experiment conducted at the University of 

Michigan on the effect of size of class in Uni- 

versity instruction’ which has stimulated the 

present writer to present the results of a similar 

experiment carried on at the Massachusetts 

State Normal School at Worcester. 

In the Michigan experiment the classes chosen as large and 

small consisted of 109 and 45 students, respectively. In the 
Worcester experiment they were 40 and 20, respectively. 


Method of Grouping: 

The Worcester State Normal School offers three distinct 
courses in teacher training: the kindergarten-primary course 
which trains teachers for the kindergarten and the first three 
grades; the elementary course which prepares for teaching in 
all grades through the sixth; and the degree course which 
leads to the degree of B. S. in Education and prepares for high 
school teaching. Election of the course determines the group 
or division into which the student is classified. 

It so happened that in the fall of 1923 there were 20 enter- 
ing students in the kindergarten division and 80 in the ele- 
mentary division. The latter were arbitrarily divided into 
two groups of 40 each. For the purpose of this investigation, 
the kindergarten division and one of the elementary divisions 
were chosen. They were selected for the following reasons: 
(1) each group studied the same subject (Introductory Psy- 
chology) ; (2) the same length of time (one semester); (3) 
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1 Size of Class as a Factor in University Instruction, J. B. Edmonson and F. J. Mulder. 
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the same number of class periods weekly (four); (4) were 
taught by the same instructor, who used identical methods in 
both groups, so far as this is possible; and (5) the achieve- 
ment in the subject could be measured objectively. 

This arbitrary grouping of students into divisions on the 
basis of course elected, gave an unequal division of intelli- 
gence. All entering students to the Normal School were given 
the Otis Group Intelligence Test. The median Otis score for 
the Kindergarten Division was 170 (range 119-186); the 
median for the elementary group was 154 (range 118-202). 
The average Otis scores for the two divisions were: Kinder- 
garten—163; Elementary—154.5. 

It is obvious that with this unequal division of intelligence 
we cannot take the group achievement as the measure of effi- 
ciency for the group. Also, as intelligence is an elusive quan- 
tity that does not lend itself to the ordinary laws of mathe- 
matics, we cannot say, “given 5% more intelligence in group 
A the results equal 5% more efficiency in function measured.” 
Correlation coefficients tell us something of the relationship 
existing between two functions but they do not tell us exactly 
how much. In order to eliminate the variable of intelligence 
the scheme of pairing students from each group was used, and 
only the records of these “paired” students were used in the 
conclusions. 

Method of Measuring Achievement: 

The criterion used for comparing the efficiency of one group 
with that of the other was achievement in psychology as 
measured by an objective test.’ 

The class work was conducted largely on the discussion 
basis with occasional reports by students and some lectures by 
the instructor. Considerable written work on assigned topics 
and questions was required. While the student’s final mark 
in the course was based on a composite of tests (objective and 
orthodox), class work, written work, etc., it was thought un- 


1 Averill-Mueller Achievement Test—Int. Psych. C. H. Stoelting, Chicago. 
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wise to use this final mark as a criterion of achievement— 
as has been done in several experiments of this nature—be- 
cause the final mark is often little more than a subjective 
estimate of the student in general, rather than a definite meas- 
ure of achievement in the subject studied. So, for strictly 
scientific reasons the scores made on the objective test only 
were used. 


Results: 


In pairing the intelligence scores of the two groups, it was 
found impossible to find an exact match in the large group 
for each score in the small group, but thirteen relatively close 
pairs were found. Where differences in intelligence scores 
occur it will be noticed that the majority of cases are in favor 
of the large group. The following are the thirteen represen- 
tative pairs of cases chosen from each of the two groups: 





Small Group Large Group 
Test Score Int. Score Int. Score Test Score 
88 186 187 72 
75 184 185 64 
90 181 185 58 
66 172 172 56 
88 170 173 64 
73 165 165 52 
58 162 164 68 
65 155 154 67 
70 155 154 50 
39 153 153 63 
65 143 143 41 
72 126 127 53 
65 119 118 45 
Total 914 2071 2080 753 


Ave. 70.3 159.2 160 58 
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Conclusions: 


The results of this experiment show that the small group 
is 1714% superior in achievement in psychology when meas- 
ured by an objective test. In the Michigan experiment no 
appreciable difference was found between the two groups, 
The criterion of achievement used was the semester average. 
It is questionable whether this is sufficiently objective for sci- 
entific measurement. Then again, the two groups used in 
the Michigan experiment can hardly be called small and large. 
A class of 45 students, surely, cannot be called a small group. 
It is impossible to use small group methods—class discussions, 
individual reports, etc.—with a class of 45 and keep the class 
actively participating in discussions and get each individual 
to feel a personal responsibility in each lesson. The lecture 
method must be used largely in a group of this size, and more 
written work must be exacted to insure student participation 
in the work. 

This experiment does not determine the exact size of class 
for the greatest efficiency of instruction. The Michigan ex- 
periment shows that no difference in achievement exists be- 
tween classes of 45 and 109. Upon the basis of these findings 
it is reasonable to assume that the critical point lies some- 
where below 45. Once an instructor takes on a class of 45 he 
might—so far as class achievement is concerned—take on any 
number beyond that. It is reasonable to believe that this is 
true, for one can perhaps lecture as well to 200 as to 45. 

Further experiment will have to determine the exact size. 
This experiment has demonstrated that in the subject investi- 
gated an appreciable difference exists in the efficiency of in- 
struction in classes of 20 and 40. 

This experiment has been restricted entirely to achievement 
in Introductory Psychology. Mastery of subject matter, in 
other words, has been the criterion of success. Everybody 
will admit that this is but a part—the major part perhaps— 
of education as we conceive it today. A student’s contacts 
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with the teacher often mean infinitely more to his develop- 
ment than the most thorough acquaintance with subject mat- 
ter. Here class size plays an important role. 

Then again, there is the effect of size of class on the in- 
structor—the teaching load—which must be considered in 
teaching efficiency. Teachers are not inexhaustible sources of 
energy, who can teach large classes with the same zest and 
inspiration and efficiency as they can smaller ones. There is a 
limit even to teachers. All these questions must be considered 
before we can scientifically say this is the most efficient class 
size. 


Atmosphere 


In the bright red berries glow, 
In the white of mistletoe, 
In the green of hanging wreaths, 
The Christmas spirit breathes. 
This magic whirl of atmosphere— 
Unquenchable, sincere,— 
Sweeps off the threshold of the morn, 
And brings the dear ones near. 

* * * * 
Come, draw your chairs beside my hearth, 
For we have much to say; 
We'll revel in glad memories, 
For it is Christmas Day. 

MINNIE E. Hays. 








Noted Nonagenarians 
EVERETT 0. FISK, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


Ounmm«onm£> kK have still living in Greater Boston two men of 
international fame as educators who have passed 

W ninety years: President Emeritus, Charles W. 
Eliot of Harvard University, who celebrated his 

= ninetieth birthday March 20, 1924, and Presi- 
= dent Emeritus, William Fairfield Warren of 
5 = Boston University, who celebrated his ninety- 
Cmts first birthday March 13, 1924. The records of 
these men, remarkable in themselves, are doubly remarkable 
in their coincidences. Both graduated in 1853, Dr. Eliot at 
Harvard University and Dr. Warren at Wesleyan University, 
entered administrative work in the late sixties and each has 
continued as president and president emeritus for more than 
fifty years up to the present time. On the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Boston University, each 
received the degree of LL. D., Dr. Eliot, the long-time presi- 
dent of the oldest university in America, becoming an hon- 
orary alumnus of Boston University, one of the youngest in- 
stitutions in America. President Murlin of Boston University 
in conferring the degrees characterized Dr. Eliot as the first 
private citizen of America and it is doubtful whether in all 
history there is any octogenarian who has touched humanity 
at so many points and has been so continuously active as an 
advocate of reforms after eighty years of age. Gladstone, 
perhaps, comes next, but he died in his eighty-ninth year, 
while Dr. Eliot is going on with prospect of long continuance 
in his ninety-first year. It is indeed a question whether the 
by-product of his years of retirement from the active presi- 
dency has not been quite as resultful as the years of his offi- 
cial activity. A compilation of his writings of the past decade 
entitled “A Late Harvest,” presents papers not excelled in 
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charm or inspirational value by anything he previously pro- 
duced, and since the great celebration of his ninetieth birth- 
day he has spoken with considerable frequency and con- 
tributed an illuminating characterization of Woodrow Wilson 
to the Atlantic Monthly. While he admits some diminution 
of physical strength and is willing to be helped on with his 
overcoat, there is no failure in the vigor of his thought which 
is well illustrated in his strong advocacy of prohibition. He 
was for more than thirty years contemporary with his six 
predecessors in the presidency, including Josiah Quincy who 
was born four years before the Declaration of Independence, 
152 years ago. 

Dr. Warren, though comparatively inactive in body, has 
contributed to one or more magazines since his ninetieth year 
and has participated in two or more functions of Boston Uni- 
versity, and his interest in all matters of human concern is 
as lively as ever in the past. It is an amazing fact that a 
man, even though famous in Europe and America sixty years 
ago, should have organized a great university and seen it 
grow from small beginnings to an institution of more than 
ten thousand students in his lifetime, and during these years 
have published a dozen or more important volumes of great, 
educational, and inspirational value. In “The True Key to 
Ancient Cosmology” he is as illuminating as Wendell Phillips 
in his famous lecture on “The Lost Arts” and as scientific as 
Hugh Miller in “The Testimony of the Rocks.” His “Paradise 
Found,” with his scientific evidence for locating the Garden 
of Eden at the North Pole, is interestingly confirmed by the 
recent discovery of the arctic explorer, Donald R. Macmillan, 
of large deposits of coal in the far north as conclusive proof 
of a mild climate and abundant vegetation ages ago. Dr. 
Warren had the pleasant experience of having three brother 
ministers reach their ninetieth year in 1922, the same year 
with himself: Rev. Geo. H. Chadbourne of Melrose, Rev. Vol- 
ney M. Simons of Worcester, and Rev. Watson M. Ayres of 
Danvers, of whom Mr. Ayres alone survives. Both Drs. War- 
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ren and Ayres regard with veneration Rev. Edward S. Best 
of Malden who has recently received a great ovation on his 
hundredth birthday. 

There are a dozen other Presidents of American Colleges 
who have reached their ninetieth year or beyond, each of 
whom has been conspicuous in his own environment, and 
several of them preeminent in some particular line of activity, 
Josiah Quincy, U. S. Congressman and Mayor of Boston, was 
also for sixteen years (1829-1845) President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, one of a distinguished line of Quincys, died in 1864 
in his ninety-third year. “Thomas Bowman, for fourteen years 
President of Asbury University (now De Pauw), was elected 
Bishop in 1872, serving twenty-four years in that capacity 
and passing away in 1914 at the age of ninety-seven, doubtless 
the greatest age ever attained by an American College Presi- 
dent. _Eliphalet Nott, for sixty years President of Union 
College, was active in administration longer than any other 
college president, died in 1866 at the age of ninety-three. 
William Fletcher King, for forty-three years President of | 
Cornell College, Iowa, and for thirteen years President Emeri- 
tus, died in 1921 at the age of ninety-one.» Calvin Butler Hul- 
bert was for a number of years President of Middlebury Col- 
lege and was the father of three sons who have become emi- 
nent as preachers and professors, died in Dennis, Massachu- 
setts, February 12, 1917, in his ninetieth year. ‘Cyrus Hamlin, 
for sixteen years President of Robert College, Constantinople, 
our greatest American Educational foundation in foreign 
lands, and later followed Dr. Hulbert as President of Middle- | 
bury College, died in Lexington, Massachusetts, August 8, | 
1900, in his ninetieth year. John W. Merrill, a member of a | 
remarkable family of preachers and teachers, three of whom 
passed the age of ninety, was, for a number of years, President 
of McKendree College, Illinois, and later Professor in Concord 
Biblical Institute, N. H., died in Concord in 1900 in his ninety- | 
second year. John W. Lindsay, who served as President of 
Genesee College, Professor in Boston University School of 
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Theology and as Dean of the Liberal Arts Department of 
Boston University, died at Clifton Springs, March 6, 1912, 
in his ninety-second year.’ Richard S. Rust, President of Wil- 
berforce University, and of the Wesleyan Female College of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was later, for nearly forty years, connected 
with the Freedman’s Aid Society of the Methodist Church as 
corresponding secretary and chief executive officer, was pre- 
eminent in his activities for the education of the freedmen 
and in the founding of schools for the uplift of the race, one 
of which at Holly Springs, Mississippi, has the name of Rust 
College in deserved recognition of Dr. Rust’s service to the 
south. He died in Cincinnati December 20, 1896, in his ninety- 
second year. \Dr. Daniel Steele, the first president of Syracuse 
University, was also professor for many years in Genessee 
College and Boston University and held several pastorates in 
Greater Boston. He died September 2, 1914, at Milton, Mass., 
at the age of ninety. » William Watts Folwell, President 1869- 
1884 and later Professor of Political Science and Professor 
Emeritus of the University of Minnesota, celebrated his 
ninety-first birthday February 14, 1924, and recently ad- 
dressed the Saturday Night Club of Minneapolis with the 
vigor of a man of forty. His more than fifty years’ con- 
nection as President and President Emeritus with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota from its founding is like that of Presi- 
dent Warren with Boston University. He has written an ad- 
mirable History of Minnesota for the Commonwealth series. 
James Carruthers Greenough, now in his ninety-sixth year, 
was for many years principal of the State Normal Schools at 
Providence, R. I., and Westfield, Mass., and President of 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at Amherst. He is now 
the oldest man in Westfield, Mass., but works in his garden, 
receives his friends with good cheer and until very recently 
was in demand for public address.’ Sullivan Holman McCol- 
lester, for five years President of Buchtel College, Ohio, Presi- 
dent Universalist State Convention of N. H., Member of N. H. 
Legislature 1889-90; for seven years Principal Westbrook 
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College and Seminary, father of Dean Lee Sullivan McCol- 
lester of Tufts College; died at Marlboro, N. H., May 20, 
1921, in his ninety-fifth year. 

Many American colleges have no graduates who have 
reached ninety years and especially colleges of recent founda- 
tion. Harvard reports seven graduates who have passed 
ninety years. George Augustine Peabody, class of 1852, at 
the age of ninety-three, is the only one who precedes Dr. Eliot 
in the year of his graduation, Dr. Horatio R. Storer of the 
class of 1850 having passed away September 18, 1922 in his 
ninety-third year. Honored Centenarian graduates of Har- 
vard who passed away a generation ago are George Bancroft, 
the great historian (1800-1891), and Epes Sargent Dixwell 
whom Dr. Eliot affectionately characterizes as his Headmaster 
in the Boston Latin School (1807-1899). Yale reports twenty 
now living at ninety plus, John Donnell Smith at ninety-five, 
class of 1847, being the oldest, and William W. Crapo and 
Chauncy M. Depew among the most widely known. Yale 
also reports thirteen nonagenarians who have passed away in 
the last five years. Columbia estimates from their years in 
college that seven of her graduates and three of her non- 
graduates have passed ninety years. Brown has four living 
alumni of ninety years or more, including Rev. Lyman Beecher 
Tefft for about thirty years president of Hartshorn Memorial 
College, Richmond, Va. John Hunt, probably the only cen- 
tenarian graduate of Brown, died December 15, 1923, at the 
age of 101. Middlebury has two graduates living of 90 and 
91 years respectively, and one who has recently died at 90. 
Bowdoin has three living graduates over 90 and eight who have 
recently died. Union College has seven living graduates rang- 
ing from 91 to 97 years, including Dr. Edwin W. Rice, educa- 
tor, author, preacher and commentator. John Bigelow, a 
graduate of Union 1835, author, editor, minister to France, 
died in 1911 at the age of 94. August 11, 1924, the New York 
Times reported the death of Rev. Alfred L. Elwyn who was 
ranked the oldest alumnus of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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Dr. William J. Beal, a graduate of the University of Michigan 
and for forty years Professor of Botany in Michigan Agricul- 
tural College, died in Amherst, Mass., May 12, 1924, in his 
ninety-second year, in fine health up to the last year of his 
life. New York University counted Lewis Benedict Reed, class 
of 1843, at the age of one hundred, the senior graduate of 
American colleges in point of graduation, though two years 
younger than Senator Cornelius Cole who graduated at Wes- 
leyan University four years later. The death of Mr. Reed 
July 22, 1924, left Senator Cole in his 103d year the senior 
graduate in years and in date of graduation, 1847. He died 
November 3, 1924. We do not find any nonagenarian 
graduates of the University of Maine, Bates College, Colby 
College or Tufts College, but the last has had two faculty 
members who have lived considerably beyond ninety years, 
Professor T. J. Sawyer (1804-1899) and Professor Charles 
H. Leonard (1822-1918). Professor Charles E. Fay, Dean 
of Tufts College Graduate School, with fifty-seven years’ 
membership in the faculty, with good prospect of more years, 
perhaps holds the record of continuous service in the present 
generation of American colleges and he looks forward to the 
record of Dr. Nott who served Union College sixty years. Dr. 
Edmund Dowse for fifty or more years pastor of Congrega- 
tional Church in Sherborn, Mass., and for twenty-five years 
the beloved chaplain of the Massachusetts Senate, a graduate 
of Amherst College, 1836, died in Sherborn, Mass., at the age 
of 92 in 1905. 

Other nonagenarians are Emperor William I (1797-1888) 
and his great Marshal and strategist of the Franco-Prussian 
War, Count von Moltke (1800-1891) ; John Bigelow, historian 
and minister to France (1817-1911) ; Edward P. Dutton, the 
publisher who died September 8, 1923 at the age of 92; Presi- 
dent John Adams died July 4, 1825 at 91, the oldest of the 
presidents and next to Charles Carroll who died in 1832, at 
the age of ninety-five, the oldest of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence; Gustaf Eiffel, builder of the Eiffel 
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Tower (1832-1923); Charles D. Freycinet (1828-1923) four 
times premier of France; Frederick Harrison, writer and 
philosopher (1831-1923); Peter Cooper, founder of Cooper 
Union, New York (1791-1883); George F. Edmunds, U. S. 
Senator (1828-1918) ; Levi P. Morton, Congressman, Minister 
to France and Vice-President (1824-1920); Gen. Nelson 
Monroe, nephew of James Monroe, veteran of two wars 
(1825-1924; Louis Kossuth, Hungarian patriot (1802-1893) ; 
Thomas Williams Bicknell, founder of Rhode Island Normal 
School, still living, founder of New England Educational Jour- 
nalism and of the National Council of Education, in perfect 
health at ninety (1834-1924) ; Thomas Norton Hart, still liv- 
ing, four times Mayor of Boston (1829-1924) ; Senator David 
Wark, a centenarian, in the Canadian Government at 101, the 
oldest legislator in the world, dying in 1905 in his 102d year, 
after thirty-eight years as senator; John Kendall Hosmer, 
friend of Longfellow, Holmes and Lowell, preacher, historian 
and biographer, still lives (1834-1924); Ezra Meeker, old- 
time friend of President Roosevelt, at the age of 94 is a can- 
didate for the Oregon legislature in 1924, has recently trav- 
eled from the Pacific Coast to Washington in an aeroplane 
and called on President Coolidge; Simon Bolivar Buckner, 
Confederate general, candidate for Vice-President in 1896 on 
Gold Democratic ticket (1823-1914) ; Mark Trafton, preacher, 
poet and Member of Congress (1810-1901) ; Neal Dow, protag- 
onist of prohibition, general in Civil War, several months in 
Libby Prison, paroled by the Confederates to advocate tem- 
perance in the gulf states, died in Portland, Me., Oct. 2, 1897, 
in his ninety-fourth year. 

Elias H. Cheney, editor of the Granite State Free Press, 
died at Lebanon, N. H., August 26, 1924 at the age of 92, 
active to the last day of his life; John A. Stewart, chairman 
of the board of the United States Trust Co., 45 Wall Street, 
celebrated his 102d birthday August 26, 1924, probably the 
oldest active banker in the world. Dr. Francis D. Blakeslee, 
a veteran world traveller, writes from Melbourne, Australia, 
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of another world traveller, Henry Moore, who celebrated his 
108th birthday in that city, February 27, 1924, by a ride in 
an aeroplane, who is counting on several more birthdays; Wal- 
ter M. Brackett, the painter (1823-1919) ; Alexander C. Gar- 
rett, Protestant Episcopal bishop of Dallas, Texas (1832- 
1924) ; Horace Binney, eminent lawyer, congressman and ora- 
tor (1780-1875) ; John C. Hamilton, historian, son of Alex- 
ander Hamilton (1792-1882) ; Sabine Baring-Gould, hymnist, 
“Onward Christian Soldiers” (1834-1924); Bartolome de las 
Casas, Spanish missionary and historian (1474-1566) ; Simon 
Cameron, U. S. Senator and Minister to Russia (1788-1889) ; 
Philippe Paul Segur, historian (1780-1873) ; Charles Cowden 
Clarke (1787-1877) and Mary Cowden Clarke (1809-1898) 
Shakespeareans and essayists; Baron de Beaulieu, Austrian 
general (1725-1820) ; Lord Lyndhurst, lawyer, orator and lord 
chancellor of England (1772-1863) ; Michael Angelo, Italian 
painter and sculptor (1574-1664) ; Thomas Parr, 152 years, 
probably the oldest Caucasian of modern times, buried in 
Westminster Abbey (1483-1635); James Martineau, eminent 
English theologian and author (1805-1900) ; Titian, the great- 
est painter of the Venetian School (1477-1576) ; William W. 
Corcoran, founder of Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington 
(1798-1888) ; Chester Macklin, Irish actor (1690-1797) ; Henri 
Jomini, famous historian and soldier, the last survivor of 
Napoleon’s generals (1779-1869) ; Nathaniel Emmons, Amer- 
ican theologian (1745-1840); Louis Cornaro (1463-1556), a 
Venetian gentleman who recovered from broken health at the 
age of forty and lived to his 103d year, author of “Treatise on 
a Temperate Life”; Basil Gildersleeve, perhaps the senior 
graduate of Princeton University, of the class of 1849, Profes- 
sor of Greek in the Universities of Virginia and Johns Hop- 
kins, for sixty years, affectionately remembered by his for- 
mer students at the age of 93; Matthew Robson, now living 
at the age of 92, the first citizen of Salem, Mass., still inter- 
ested in churches, schools, banks, hospitals, and everything 
that concerns human welfare; Edwards A. Park, editor and 
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founder of Bibliotheca Sacra and many years president of 
Andover Theological Seminary (1808-1900). 

Joseph B. Gilder enumerates in the New York Times of 
Sept. 28, 1924, two or three dozen centenarians including the 
Manchurian Yuan Kwo-Chang who at the age of 163 is sup- 
posed to be the oldest man now living, as well as Thomas Parr, 
Cornelius Cole, Washington Bissell and Lewis Benedict Reed, 
mentioned above. Others do not have special individual sig- 
nificance but taken together emphasize the reasonable expec- 
tation of long life with good conscience, even temper and due 
regard to the laws of health. 

Wesleyan University has 13 graduates out of a possible 607 
who have lived beyond ninety years including Daniel Henry 
Chase who alphabetically and scholastically stood at the head 
of the first class graduating in 1833 and was the senior alum- 
nus of the institution for 72 years, dying in 1905 and by 66 
years surviving the first president Wilbur Fisk, who died in 
1839 in his 47th year. He conducted a preparatory school in 
Middletown for 35 years and was for a long time a trustee 
of the University. 

Other noteworthy graduates are, Presidents Warren, Rust, 
Merrill, Steele and Lindsay already referred to; Annis Merrill, 
lawyer in Boston and San Francisco (1810-1905) went to 
California in 1849; George G. Reynolds, Judge of City Court, 
Brooklyn (1821-1913); Ammi Bradford Hyde, professor of 
Greek, Latin and Hebrew in Allegheny College and Denver 
University, and prolific writer for 70 years (1824-1921); 
Joseph E. King, principal of Fort Edward Collegiate Insti- 
tute, N. Y., for 59 years, effective to the last year of his life 
(1823-1913) ; Bostwick Hawley, preacher, educator, historian, 
founder and president of Hawley Home for Children in Sara- 
toga Springs, active to his 96th year (1814-1910) ; Cornelius 
Cole, who died Nov. 3, 1924, in his 103d year, U. S. Senator 
from California in the sixties, member of the Republican Con- 
vention in 1860 that nominated Lincoln, was with Lincoln at 
Gettysburg, came from California to Middletown, Conn., at the 
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age of 100 to celebrate the 75th year of his graduation and 
receive the degree of LL.D. He also visited the President and 
both houses of Congress in Washington. Washington Bissell, 
a graduate of Union College, had a similar experience in receiv- 
ing an LL. D from his Alma Mater in 1920 at the age of 100. 
He died in March, 1923, in his 103d year. We find no other 
college with such a percentage of nonagenarian graduates as 
Wesleyan University—per contra, perhaps no other American 
college has such a record for short-lived presidents, the ten 
presidents ranging in age from the youthful first president 
at 47 to 84, while from the time when Mr. Chase, the first 
man graduated, reached 90 till now, Wesleyan has had a high 
percentage of nonagenarian graduates. 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF NINETY PLUS. 


Three greatly celebrated women for their war record, in- 
spirational writing and public appeal are Florence Nightin- 
gale (1820-1910) of Crimean War fame and founder of the 
Red Cross; Clara Barton (1821-1912), conspicuous in our 
Civil War and in the Spanish-American War, and founder of 
the American Branch of the Red Cross; and Julia Ward Howe 
(1819-1910), author of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


Other nonagenarian women are: 


Fannie Crosby (1820-1915), the most prolific and popular 
hymn writer of America; Edna Dean Proctor (1829-1924), 
author of “Columbia’s Banner” and other patriotic songs; 
Mary Soemrville (1780-1872), the astronomer; Empress Eu- 
genie of France (1826-1921), the wife of Louis Napoleon and 
most influential woman in Europe from 1853 to the Franco- 
Prussian War in 1870, then an exile for fifty years; Sarah E. 
Doyle (1830-1923) Principal Providence Girls’ High School 
for many years and President R. I. Society for Collegiate Edu- 
cation of Women; Rev. Antoinette Louisa Brown Blackwell 
(1825-1921), Woman Suffragist and writer; Dr. Elizabeth 
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Blackwell, her sister-in-law, the first woman doctor in Amer- 
ica, passed away in 1910 at nearly ninety—to whom Charies 
Kingsley said: “You are one of my heroes”; Elizabeth Palmer 
Peabody, American educator and historian (1804-1894) ; Bar- 
oness Burdett-Coutts, wealthy philanthropist and benefactor 
of the needy (1814-1906) ; Mrs. Mary R. Pike, born Septem- 
ber 11, 1815 in the house where her father Rev. John Brod- 
head and others projected Wesleyan Academy, the oldest Meth- 
odist educational foundation in America (opened two years 
later, September, 1817). She died two years ago in her 107th 
year. Her father and husband were preachers, educators and 
congressmen and she entered intimately into all their benefi- 
cent activities. Mrs. Lois S. Parker, widow of Bishop Edwin 
W. Parker, now past ninety years of age, founded the first 
boarding school for girls in North India and was associated 
with Mrs. William Butler, who died recently at the age of 
ninety-three, in founding the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety of the Methodist Church, in organizing the Isabella Tho- 
burn College, and in the intellectual and spiritual uplift of 
the women of India for sixty years. Mrs. Parker is thought 
to be the oldest active missionary in the world; Mrs. Russell 
Sage (1828-1918) philanthropist, gave ten million dollars to 
Sage foundation for social betterment, also one million each 
to several institutions. Phebe Ann Hanaford (1829-1921), 
preacher, editor, poet, historian, was ordained to the Univer- 
salist ministry in 1868, the first woman ordained in New Eng- 
land; Julia Elizabeth Ward, for thirty years connected with 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary as student, teacher and principal, died 
in Lowell Aug. 14, 1921, in her ninetieth year. 

Boston and other cities as well as some ministerial organi- 
zations accept the Psalmist’s estimate of “three score years 
and ten” as the period of man’s activity and the proper age 
for his retirement. De facto this is so nearly correct that 
quite as many find it wise to retire before reaching that age 
as are ambitious to continue strenuous activities beyond that 
time. But we have in President Eliot’s ““A Late Harvest,” in 
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Dr. J. K. Hosmer’s “The Last Leaf,” in Louis Carnaro’s 
“Treatise on a Temperate Life,” in Cornelius Cole’s autobi- 
ography, in William E. Gladstone’s “Gleanings from Past 
Years” (8 volumes), published in his 86th year, proof that 
there may be an aftermath of service and productivity not 
less valuable than the imperative official duties of previous 
years. There is certainly no assignable point in life when an 
educator is de necessitate an old man, though it may be wise 
to count 70 years as the limit of exacting duties and the en- 
trance upon Elysian Fields of voluntary service when one has 
greatly enlarged freedom of individual expression. Senator 
Cole, writing from the life-prolonging climate of Southern 
California tells of three persons who have reached the ages 
of 112, 123 and 135 respectively, though recognizing that on 
general principles ‘‘Centenarians do not last long” and that 
Dr. Morrison 103 and himself are the only surviving members 
of their Centenarian Club. The question of long life is quite 
as much a question of psychology as of physical strength. Vir- 
gil’s description of the winning rowers in the boat race is 
highly illustrative: “They can because they think they can.” 
It has been a great satisfaction to me to have known most 
of the American nonagenarians above referred to and to have 
sat at the table with many of them. Chauncy Depew says of 
his friends that they “speed me on to the century mark.” 
The words of counsel and experience from our old friends are 
not only “apples of gold in pictures of silver,” but are an 
inspiration to us to “go and do likewise.” 




























How Shall a Teacher Invest Her Leisure Time 
GEORGINE RITLAND HARRIS, MORGANTOWN, WEST VIRGINIA. 


mnnmuucrnne MF, colleges offer courses in orientation to help 
S their freshmen become adjusted to their envi- 


ronment and it would be well if young teachers 
could have such an opportunity to learn how to 
accommodate themselves to their new surround- 
ings in order that their stay might be the most 
= profitable to themselves and to the community. 
Smmumcimms The person who has found the work for which 
he is especially fitted is extremely fortunate, and if in addi- 
tion to that he is happy in his environment so that his leisure 
is a joy then he is indeed favored among men. 

It is especially to the teacher’s leisure time that I shall de- 
vote my attention here and let others who are more competent 
continue to help her with the problems about her work. (Since 
the majority of teachers are women, I use the feminine pro- 
noun for the generic term.) 

Teachers give so much of themselves during their working 
hours that they need to build themselves up again, to recreate 
and to grow during their spare time. How can they do this 
to the best advantage? As I attempt to answer this question 
please bear in mind that I am now considering the teacher’s 
welfare and growth and happiness, and whatever the commu- 
nity may gain shall for the time being be incidental. 

I hope that we are not taking too much for granted when 
we assume that all teachers have some leisure. If an eight 
or at most a nine-hour day (with no sweat-shop work) is long 
enough to give workers in industry a living wage, surely that 
might be considered the maximum day for such enervating 
work as teaching. If you have to spend more time than that 
in order to do your work well, you might better teach “lower 
down” even though it should mean a smaller salary or else 
take time off to get a more thorough preparation. Or you 
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should at least be reasonably certain that you will want to 
teach the same subjects the next yeat so that if you live 
through the first year without losing your health or nerves, 
you may know that you will have smoother sailing henceforth. 

We sometimes hear it said that the people in a town do not 
help to make the teachers feel that they are a part of the 
community, that they do nothing for them. I wonder whether 
many teachers really want things “done for them.” That 
savors of charity which even many poor people resent. There 
was a time when ministers’ salaries were paid in kind, but a 
self-respecting minister who has an adequate salary does not 
want to have things done for him if he cannot make some com- 
pensation. A teacher’s salary pays for her services, and any- 
thing that she gives or receives aside from that should be 
given as if she were a bona fide member of the community. 
If when you are teaching in a town, you are invited to enjoy 
someone’s hospitality, pay your social obligations as you would 
if you were one of the citizens. Do not get the mistaken idea 
that it is less work for people to entertain in their homes than 
at a hotel. We entertain at home because in serving our 
friends there we feel that we are taking them a little more 
into our hearts and sharing with them what is very dear to 
us. You need not necessarily pay in kind (although folks who 
keep house enjoy eating at a hotel occasionally or going out 
for a bacon bat or a beefsteak broil), there are many ways of 
returning hospitality. Of course it is not a question of re- 
paying but it is important for you to show that you are as 
eager to give as to receive and that it gives you fully as much 
joy and satisfaction. 

Happy is she who has found her place in the life of a com- 
munity. Those who have not may get some help from these 
suggestions. 

The first essential to a profitable leisure time is to forget 
all about your work. If when you lock your door at the end 
of the day, you can lock up there every thought about your 
problems until the next morning, you must of necessity think 
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of other things and that will help to rest you. For a while 
two of us girls took our dinners at a tea room but there were 
so many tired looking teachers that it was depressing, and so 
we went to other places where people talked to each other 
more and seemed to be in good spirits. 

Teachers have a tendency to play with their co-workers 
and since these are largely women they do not have a good 
opportunity to meet and mingle with men to any great extent 
and get their point of view. Nor do they always know many 
women in other occupations. My second suggestion, then, is 
that you chum with some one who is not a teacher, and if you 
want a room-mate select one who will not talk shop, perhaps 
a congenial business girl. You will find this arrangement of 
mutual benefit because you will both make contacts outside 
your own circle. Members of college faculties have said that 
one of the greatest compensations in their work is the many 
friends they have made among their colleagues; they have 
many interests and their intercourse is both stimulating and 
inspiring. But if a college professor needs to associate with 
people in other occupations, surely a young teacher with fewer 
interests and a meager knowledge of life would profit by doing 
so. Go where you will meet new people and show that you 
are interested in folks in general. 

This leads to my next point which is that you go especially 
where you can get some inspiration. A teacher needs to grow 
spiritually (and I mean spiritually in the broad sense of the 
term) if she is to inspire children or young people, and she 
will have to decide for herself where she can best get that 
mental pabulum. She will, no doubt, get much through her 
own reading and if she can find an interesting, thought-pro- 
voking discussion group or Sunday School class, she may be 
able to get something and to contribute much and she will be- 
come acquainted with some people who are interested in 
worth-while things. Through this some valuable friendships 
may develop, for we naturally find our friends among people 
whose ideals and interests are similar to our own, and the 
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wider our range of interests the larger will our circle of 
friends be. Try the different churches and see if there is not 
at least one minister who can give you a broader outlook on 
life and a bigger interpretation and a better understanding 
of the meaning of the Kingdom of God than you had before. 
There will perhaps be excellent mucical entertainments, good 
lectures and worth-while meetings that will be invaluable 
to you. 

My fourth suggestion is that you have a hobby. Nature 
study, music, old furniture, any one of a great many things 
and if you do not find any kindred spirits here, you will at 
least stand out as an individual who can do something inter- 
esting. 

I have reserved my most important point till last. I con- 
sider it such because it will have the most far-reaching effect: 
It will be of great benefit to you in your own life; it will 
vitalize your work and it will be of some importance to your 
community. I propose that you do some kind of community 
work. What you should do will depend on what you are most 
capable of doing; on what kind of leadership you developed 
in college or later that was not required of you but which you 
thought might be of value some time. Then when you have 
decided what you can do best, I would suggest that you select 
that which someone else cannot do so well or won’t do. If 
there are others who can teach a Sunday School class, reserve 
your energy for a troop of Girl Scouts or a community music 
club or recreation work. Whatever you do, let it be something 
that is really needed. 

Small towns and rural communities need leaders as well 
as good followers; people who can sense the situation and see 
what the community needs and will take the initiative in im- 
proving the situation. I taught in a town of four hundred 
which had one church, but it was nearly dead and there was 
no Sunday School. Obviously the need there was for a re- 
vival of interest in spiritual matters. I soon found that the 
interest was not dead, for after I had organized a Sunday 
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School and that was succeeding it was not difficult to get the 
women of the town interested in painting and papering the 
church and making it an attractive looking place. Every Fri- 
day evening we had a well trained young minister come from 
a near-by city to preach and the church was filled. All that 
had been needed was someone to arouse a little enthusiasm and 
awaken the feeling of responsibility. 

Perhaps you are in a small town that has many old people, 
interesting folks whose memories go back beyond the Civil 
War. They need a good listener or perhaps some one who will 
read to them and discuss various subjects with them. 

If you know literature and like to talk about it or read 
aloud, you will find some married woman equally interested 
in it who may be at home alone on “lodge night” and would 
enjoy it with you. If you have a large outlook on life and 
can share it with others, you will find women who will gladly 
exchange their hospitality for what you have to give. When 
you are in their homes, are you especially interested in what 
you can bring to them or are you concerned about how much 
they are going to mean to you? Much depends on whether 
you began early to develop the art of conversation and whether 
you are interested in many subjects and genuinely interested 
in other people. 

I have not mentioned the many bigger needs of a community 
which would require experience in some of these lesser things 
or some knowledge of sociology. What I have suggested will 
show your interest in folks and in your community and these 
are the first essentials. If you have these, then the more im- 
portant work to be done will present itself. 

I said that this work would help you. It will do that be- 
cause it is restful to have a change of occupation; it will en- 
large your circle of acquaintances and friends, and, most im- 
portant of all, it will enlarge your horizon and make you more 
self-sufficient so that when you have won most friends, you 
will need them least, but of course you will then have more to 
give them. 
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It will also help to vitalize your work. Just as the work of 
a minister is more effective if he mingles some with folks 
outside of his congregation, so a teacher can do better work 
if she knows something of the community in which her young 
charges live. A prominent juvenile judge said in his despera- 
tion that he wished a thousand men would come into the city 
and ruin those insensible teachers and perhaps they would 
understand better some of the problems of the growing boy 
and girl. 

If you do something which is needed, it is not necessary 
to say that the community will profit by it. Perhaps you will 
do it for your own diversion and satisfaction at first, but 
gradually you will come to look upon your compensation only 
as a by-product, for you will have learned one of the signifi- 
cant lessons of life which is that happiness cannot be found 
when sought directly but it comes as a result of giving one’s 
self, whole-heartedly in service for others. 


More Light 


Another dawn—a rosy flush 

Has tinged the mountain height; 
While still the base is deep in shade 
Tke pinnacle is bright. 


To those who climb—the way seems long; 
Some weary of the fight; 

Yet others still with courage strong 

Are struggling toward more light. 


HARRIET RUNDLE, 
San Diego, Calif, 








Educational Value of Latin 
THEODORE W. NOON, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


quummmmms > HERE are over 500,000 students who are taking 
= Latin in American secondary schools. Various 
theories have been advanced which contain ar- 
guments for the educational value of Latin: 

1. Moral and Civic Theory. 

2. Mental Discipline Theory. 

= 3. Word Study Theory. 
ommurmmmuns 4 Professional Value Theory. 
Lessons of moral value may be given indirectly. Skill in rea- 
soning out questions in Latin syntax does not imply skill in 
business transactions. The direct method gives better results 
in the study of derivatives. The number entering upon the 
study of law, theology, medicine, is altogether disproportion- 
ate to the number studying Latin. 

The educational value of Latin appears in the gain in the 
power of expression which is derived from the process of 
relating words to thoughts, in rejecting, in weighing, in com- 
paring through the medium of written translation. Better 
results in this respect are gained through the study of Latin 
than through the study of modern languages. Compare the 
Latin word “res” which has fifty different meanings. To se- 
cure these results, form drill, syntax work, writing of English- 
Latin sentences must aim at acquiring ability to render into 
good English at sight a passage selected from the Latin text. 

The study of Latin occupies a prominent place in the cur- 
riculum of the American High School. There are over 500,000 
pupils of High School age who take this subject. What is the 
educational value of Latin that justifies the attention given 
to it? It is the purpose of this article to show that the real 
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hold that Latin has on the curriculum today is due to the 
power of expression gained by the student through accurate 
and finished translation. The process is one of relating words 
to thoughts through the medium of translation. Latin 
affords better opportunities to relate words to thoughts 
through the medium of translation than either French or 
German. Language study shows that Latin has a wider 
range, a greater depth than either French or German. 
Take for example the Latin word “res.” By selecting the 
proper word to fit the thought, the student develops the power 
of expression. This study is carried on for a period of several 
years. The exercise of translating the Latin text makes a 
distinct contribution quite different from writing English com- 
position or word study, e.g., Shakespeare. This appears in 
the process of translation of Latin text, in relating words 
to thoughts. In English composition the teacher has the exact 
words of the writer. These words may or may not express 
the real thought of the writer. The teacher has no method 
of determining. In Latin, however, the teacher has in the 
Latin text the content of the thought that the student seeks 
to express. The teacher is able to direct and foster the de- 
velopment of thought expression in the pupil. Herein lies the 
educational value of Latin. 

This makes the right kind of instruction, that insists upon 
finished translation of the Latin text, imperative. It calls for 
the best possible method to be followed in every recitation and 
examination. The educational value of Latin can be gained 
by the treatment of four aspects of the study of Latin: 

1. Memory Work, Forms. 

2. Syntax. 

3. Writing English-Latin Sentences. 

4, Finished Translation of Twelve Lines of Latin at Sight. 
These factors form a unit leading to a neat rendering of the 
Latin text. The danger that besets the teacher of Latin is 
that he will allow half-finished translations to be given of 
the assigned passage, thereby vitiating English style and ren- 
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dering ineffective in terms of real and lasting value all previ- 
ous work in Latin, e.g. Memory Work, Syntax, Writing of 
English-Latin Sentences. A finished translation gathers up 
all of these in one complete whole. The demand for neat ren- 
dering of the Latin text must be insisted upon with firmness. 
We are reminded of a half finished structure just north of 
Princess Street in Edinburgh, Scotland—an unfinished stone 
structure—the pride and poverty of Scotland. Translitera- 
tion is not translation. It is not enough for the teacher, how- 
ever patient, merely to go through the steps of form drill, 
syntax work. After the battle of Cannae, when Hannibal had 
gained a signal victory over the Romans, Marhabal his gen- 
eral came to him and said, “Give me a detachment of horse 
and I will take Rome.” Hannibal replied, “Not now.” The 
answer of Marhabal, “You know how to win a victory, Hanni- 
bal, but not how to use a victory,” clearly portrays the posi- 
tion of a teacher or student of Latin who performs the difficult 
task of memory work, syntax study, but who does not apply 
this knowledge in producing finished translations. In other 
words he does not relate words to thoughts sufficiently to gain 
the real educational value of the study of Latin. The literary 
work of Addison who devoted several years to the study of 
Latin poets, evidences the influence of this process of relating 
words to thoughts. Compare the following citation from the 
De Coverley Papers: 

“There cannot be a greater judgment befall a country than 
such a dreadful spirit of division as rends a government into 
two distinct people, and makes them greater strangers and 
more averse to one another, than if they were actually two 
distinct nations. The effects of such a division are pernicious 
to the last degree, not only in regard to those advantages 
which they give the common enemy, but to those private evils 
which they produce in the heart of almost every particular 
person. This influence is very fatal both to men’s morals 
and their understanding; it sinks the virtue of a nation, and 
not only so, but destroys even common sense.” 
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“Are there not other ways,” someone asks, “ by which this 
power of expression may be acquired?” ‘The literary work of 
Washington Irving is cited, the charm of whose descriptive 
passages is universally recognized and praised. He did not 
devote special study to Latin. Compare the following excerpt 
from the Alhambra: 

“One of my favorite resorts is the balcony of the central 
window of the Hall of the Ambassadors, in the lofty tower 
of Comares. I have just been seated there, enjoying the close 
of a long, brilliant day. The sun, as he sank behind the purple 
mountains of the Alhambra, sent a stream of effulgence up 
the valley of the Darro that spread a melancholy pomp over 
the ruddy towers of the Alhambra, while the Vega, covered 
with a slight sultry vapor that caught the setting sun, seemed 
spread out in the distance like a golden sea. Not a breath of 
air disturbed the stillness of the hour, and though the faint 
sound of music and merriment now and then arose from the 
gardens of the Darro it but rendered more impressive the mon- 
umental silence of the pile which overshadowed me. It was one 
of those hours and scenes in which memory asserts an almost 
magical power, and, like the evening sun beaming on those 
mouldering towers, sends back her retrospective rays to light 
up the glories of the past.” 

Such a literary production is a work of art, indescribably 
beautiful, like the setting sun lighting up the eternal snows 
of Mount Shasta of Northern California, the bright gleam of 
white slowly changing to a dull grey against the dark back- 
ground of the mountain pine. It is admitted that there are 
other ways of getting returns, but we contend that this process 
of relating words to thoughts in the correct translation of the 
Latin text has produced large results. Substantially this is 
the only valid reason for the place occupied by Latin in the 
curriculum today. 


If time permitted it would be interesting to review the vari- 
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ous theories advanced of secondary or of no value in the 
attempt to explain the educational value of Latin. It will be 
sufficient in conclusion to touch on several theories. 


1. Moral and Social Value. 


In reading Virgil, the attention of the student may be called 
indirectly to the moral significance of the struggle and wan- 
derings of Aeneas. The spirit of patriotism may be aroused. 
Cicero though practically unknown rose to prominence in 
Rome through his own efforts. This initiative has its own 
moral lesson. These same values may be gained through the 
study of history. 


2. Word Study Theory. 


Word studies, i.e. English-Latin derivatives, do not justify 
the amount of time devoted to Latin in the secondary school. 
Better results may be gained by a more direct method without 
the intervention of a foreign language. 


3. Mental Discipline Theory. 


It does not necessarily follow that a pupil who reasons well 
in giving the syntax of the present infinitive will reason well in 
business. Such transfer does not necessarily follow. 


4. Professional Value Theory. 


Neither the use made of Latin in professional life, in law, 
in theology, in medicine nor the general reading of the lan- 
guage after High School days, justifies the expenditure of the 
amount of time now given to the study of Latin in the High 
School. 

Latin has a practical value if rightly taught. The mechan- 
ism is delicate, calling for a skilled practitioner. If taught in 
the wrong way, if studied in the wrong way, the time of the 
teacher and of the student is wasted, positive harm is done. 
The pupil should take an interest in his work. Ex cathedra 
methods of instruction should not be adopted. The teacher 
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should know the importance of the various theories advanced 
in regard to the value of the study of Latin and should know 
wherein lies the real value of this study. As a subject in the 
curriculum, Latin rests on its own merits. The Latin text 
like the marble or the granite is capable of taking a high de- 
gree of polish. Even then the original text contains much to 
be expressed. 
“Dum tacet hanc loquuntur.” (Martial.) 

Latin rightly taught cultivates the power of expression 
through the selection of words, weighing, discriminating, com- 
paring—relating words to thoughts. This is the real educa- 
tional value of Latin. 

The reader is referred to the following books which the 
writer has consulted in this connection. 
Dewey: How We Study. 
Judd: Psychology of High School Subjects. Chapter VIII. 
Kelsey: Latin and Greek in American Education. 
Lodge G.: Value of Classics in Training for Citizenship. 
Snedden: Problems of Secondary Education. Chapter XIII. 
Snedden: Educational Sociology. 
Inglis: Principles of Secondary Education. 
Committee of Twelve: Amer. Phil. Assn. Report on the 

Course in Latin and Greek for Secondary Schools. 














The Educational Philosophy of Ralph Waldo 


Emerson 
LESLIE D. ZELENY. 


qumunmcammure TE old New Englanders taught their children to 
learn and reverence this poem: 
T “Speak when you’re spoken to, 
Do what you’re bid, 

Shut the doors after you, 

And you’ll never be chid.” 
To a person who thinks little and has made a 
failure of handling children, this poem appeals. 
To a thinking man who bases his thinking on natural common 
sense, this poem expresses a fallacy and it is upon this fallacy 
that millions of children in America have been educated. We 
regret to say, that this fallacy has not by any means alto- 
gether disappeared today. 

We are to discuss the educational philosophy of Emerson. 
It is my aim in this article to point out the fundamental edu- 
cational ideas of Emerson, and to make it evident that this 
philosopher had more and better ideas than are expressed in 
the above poem. 

According to the advice given by departments of rhetoric, 
this essay should be constructed in a logical form. It should 
obey all the laws of unity, coherence, and emphasis. Were I 
writing about Edmund Burke this would be possible—but 
Emerson—well, he refused to use unity, coherence and em- 
phasis. Says he, “The moment it (logic) would appear as 
propositions and have separate value, it is worthless.” Emer- 
son wrote when he felt like it, and he wrote what came to 
him. Holmes says, “He was a man of intuition and a poet 
with a tendency to mysticism.” In regard to Emerson’s hesi- 
tancy to put everything in logical order, Gray says, “But all 
this, so far as it was not mere modesty, came from a wise 
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caution, and an almost morbid horror of stifling truth by 
forming it into set and definite terms.” Richard Garrett says, 
“He could announce, but he could not argue. His intuitions 
were his sole guide; what they revealed appeared to him 
self-evident; the ordinary paths by which men arrive at con- 
clusions were closed to him. To those who are in spiritual 
sympathy with himself he is not only fascinating, but author- 
itative, his words authenticate themselves by the response 
they awaken in his breast. The reader who will have rea- 
sons gets none, save reason to believe that the oracle is an 
imposition. 

We see that Emerson is a man who recorded what we may 
call his “inspirations.” He cared not to argue, to prove or 
to write a literary masterpiece or to convince the whole world. 
He told what he believed was the truth. He believed in his 
intuitions. Above all, he was a profound thinker. Woodberry 
says, “I feel in his work the presence of a great mind. His 
is the only great mind that America has produced in litera- 
ture.” 

Emerson approached all philosophy with a profound re- 
ligious attitude, and “the blood of eight generations of min- 
isters flowed in his veins.” Once he went into the ministry 
to find that his ideas were too liberal to be accepted by any 
American congregation. So, finally, he settled himself in the 
little town of Concord where he produced much of his philos- 
ophy and where he also took an active part in the life of the 
community. 

He served for many years on the school committee of the 
village, and in later years he served on the Board of Over- 
seers of Harvard College—“admiring rather the administra- 
tive ability of others than the taking of an active part.” 

Now, this man Emerson, whom we have been talking about, 
produced some philosophy of education. Students, perhaps, 
are not taught much about him in courses in the history of 
education; but there is a wonderful fascination in Emerson’s 
ideas of education. His thinking as expressed in his writings 
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still remains ahead of many present practices. “His essay, 
Education,” says Edwin D. Meade, “is the most vital, preg- 
nant and stimulating word upon general education which has 
been written by an American.” Emerson was observer and 
thinker enough to notice that education in America in his day 
was a crime against the divine nature of the pupils. He may 
not have been a psychologist, but he had the rare gift of com- 
mon sense which is more valuable than any psychology alone, 
Also, his philosophy was instrumental in bringing about his 
philosophy of education. Listen to Gray— 

“So strongly does Emerson insist upon superiority of in- 
stinct over culture (XII, 34), of genius over talent (II, 270) 
which are alike merely the transcendence of the reason over 
the understanding, that one sometimes feels with Sadler (Ed. 
Rev. 26. 459) that he neglected the side of discipline, even 
upon achild. This did seem to Emerson a going beyond one’s 
just prerogative. The child, he always believed, would in- 
struct the teacher as to the best method of procedure, and 
this, of course, could never be coercion, but accuracy, system, 
drill—these were by no means omitted from Emerson’s edu- 
cational scheme.” 

I think that Emerson believed in the socialized recitation to 
some extent. He certainly preached strongly against the old, 
time-worn custom of assigning pupils so many pages to read 
and then quizzing them on it. He also believed in some kind 
of project method. I find no definite statement where he 
uses the words “socialized recitation” and “project method,” 
but read the quotation below. See for yourself if his ideas, 
although modestly stated, do not harmonize with the most 
advanced practice and with the educational philosophy of 
such educators as Pestalozzi and John Dewey. 

“I advise teachers,” says Emerson, “to cherish mother 
wit. I assume that you will keep the grammar, reading, 
writing and arithmetic in order, ’tis easy and of course, you 
will. Smuggle in a little contraband wit, fancy, imagination, 
thought. If you have a taste which you have suppressed 
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because it is not shared by those about you, tell them that. 
Set this law up, whatever becomes of the rules of the school; 
they must not whisper, much less talk; but if one of the young 
people says a wise thing, greet it, and let all the children clap 
their hands. They shall have no book but school books in 
the room; but if one has brought in a Plutarch or Shakes- 
peare or Don Quixote or Goldsmith or any other good book, 
and understands what he reads, put him at once at the head 
of the class. Nobody shall be disorderly, or leave his desk 
without permission; but if a boy runs from his bench, or a 
girl, because the fire falls, or to check some injury that some 
little dastard is inflicting behind his desk on some helpless 
sufferer, take away the medal from the head of the class 
and give it on the instant to the brave rescuer. If a child 
happens to show that he knows any fact about astronomy, or 
plants, or birds, or rocks, that interests him and you hush all 
the classes and encourage him to tell it so that all may hear, 
then you have made your schoolroom like the world. Of 
course, you will insist on modesty in the children and respect 
to their teachers, but if the boy stops you in your speech, 
cries out that you are wrong, and sets you right, hug him!” 
What a revolutionary statement this was for Emerson’s 
time! I’ll wager that many school teachers who read this 
were mightily shocked and disgusted. Youngsters were littie 
devils, they believed, and they were to obey every order of 
the teacher. Children were not supposed to learn and under- 
stand—they were to memorize, memorize, memorize, or the 
wrath of the schoolmaster would descend upon them via the 
switch or stick. “Silence, you brats, you are here to obey,” 
might have been in order as good pedagogy in Emerson’s day. 
The ideas above concerning Emerson’s educational philos- 
ophy are taken chiefly from his essay on “Education.” Now 
let us see what Emerson had to say about college education. 
His ideas on this topic are given in his essay, “The American 
Scholar.” “The American Scholar,” says Holmes, “is our 
intellectual Declaration of Independence.” In this Emerson 
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pleads for an American scholarship. ‘Perhaps the time will 
come,” says Emerson, “when the sluggard intellect of this 
continent will look from under its iron lids, and fill the post- 
poned expectation of the world with something better than 
the exertions of mechanical skill. The millions that around 
us are rushing into life cannot always be fed on the sere 
remains of foreign harvests. “The scholar,” says Emerson, 
“is in the right state Man Thinking. In the degenerate state, 
he tends to become a mere thinker, or, still worse, the parrot 
of other men’s thinking.” 

The parrot of other men’s thinking! The parrot—of other 
men’s thinking. These words have a peculiar significance 
to me. My college days are nearing a close—but I thank God 
every day that I did not take four consecutive years of college 
right after high school. I am thankful that I have been away 
from the college halls—long enough to see that I am getting 
only part of the truth of life here. In order to meet the re- 
quirements for graduation I have been compelled to learn 
about what has been done in the past. I have studied English 
literature and reproduced on examination papers what the 
teacher told me—and passed high; I have studied various 
kinds of history and reproduced what I read on the exam- 
ination—and passed high; in 130 of my 180 credits I have 
been able to pass the grade by reproducing what the pro- 
fessor said or the book recorded. The university has done 
its best to make me the parrot of other men’s thinking—to 
mold me into a creature like the scholars who have gone be- 
fore me—to fit me to write an essay telling what this man 
said and that man said, and producing long bibliographies 
which it is presumed I have studied—so that I can present a 
mixed blend of what the authorities have said. Who are these 
authorities? Why, they are parrots of somebody else! 

So here I am again, writing the usual long paper—spending 
a perfecly good holiday reproducing for my professor nice 
sayings about our friend Emerson. I shall pass the grade, 
as I have done many times before. Truly, I am sorry for 
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those unfortunates who know only books and examination 
papers when they enter the struggle for existence the first 
time. Says Emerson, “I had better never see a book than to 
be warped by its attraction clean out of my own orbit and 
made a satellite instead of a system. Man Thinking must not 
be subdued by his instruments. Books are for the scholars’ 
idle times. When we can read God directly, the hour is too 
precious to be wasted in other men’s transcripts of their read- 
ings.” 

The so-called authorities? graduated me from high school 
(as they graduated millions of others) without requiring an 
actual contact with real life. Four years I spent in those 
halls memorizing Greek history, Algebra, English Literature, 
French and German. What did I know of real human con- 
tacts? nothing but theory! What does the university academic 
college require for graduation? Nothing but theory. What a 
farce it is when a man can get a college degree without know- 
ing or understanding what the work that makes society pos- 
sible means—that knows not what blisters and callouses are; 
who fails to appreciate the real significance of the words, “The 
dishes have to be washed ;” or knows not how the road maker’s 
back feels after a long day’s work. Yet such a man—so the 
academic faculty tells us—is educated. My God, educated for 
what! 

He doesn’t know enough yet to act for himself. He has to 
consult Chaucer or Aristotle on aerial navigation or Noah on 
submarine warfare. Says Emerson: “When the mind is braced 
by labor and invention, the page of whatever book we read 
becomes luminous with manifold illusion. Every sentence is 
doubly significant, and the sense of the author is as broad 
as the world ... Of course, there is a portion of reading 
quite indispensable to a wise man. History and exact science 
he must learn by laborious reading. Colleges, in like manner, 
have their indispensable office—to teach elements. They can 
only highly serve us when they aim not to drill, but to create; 
when they gather from far every ray of various genius to 
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their hospitable halls, and, by their concentrated fires set 
the hearts of their youth on flame.” 

I wonder how many students pass through college without 
taking part in any of the world’s affairs—who read about 
Uncle Bim, and the Gumps before they take up the current 
events of the day, or who never get much farther than the 
comic supplement. How many students are there who say 
to themselves—school is not life. I shall wait until I graduate 
and get out into the world before I start anything. “Alas,” 
says Emerson, “action is with the scholar subordinate, but it 
is essential. Without it he is not yet a man. Without it he 
can never ripen into truth.” The true scholar grudges every 
opportunity of action passed by, as a loss of power.” 

Emerson concludes his article on The American Scholar 
with this, “We will walk on our own feet; we will work with 
our own hands. We will speak our own minds. The study of 
letters shall be no longer a name for pity, for doubt, and for 
sensual indulgence. The dread of man and the love of man 
shall be a wall of defense and a wreath of joy around all. A 
nation of men will for the first time exist because each be- 
lieves himself inspired by the divine soul which also inspires 
all men.” 

In concluding this article I wish to state some of the gen- 
eral principles of education uttered by Emerson. He realized 
that education was fundamental: “What we call our root and 
branch reforms,” he says, “of slavery, war, gambling, intem- 
perance, is only medicating the symptoms. We must begin 
higher up, namely, in education. The trouble with our col- 
leges,” he says, “is that they foster an eminent talent in any 
youth. If he refuses prayers and recitations they will tor- 
ment and traduce and expel him, though he were a Newton 
or a Dante. (Jr. VII. 56.) There is too much machinery in 
our educational system; we lose the central reality and gradu- 
ate a dunce.” (JIII 275.) “Scholarship,” he says, “is to be 
created, not by compulsion, but by awakening a pure interest 
in knowledge. The wise instructor accomplishes this by open- 
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ing to his pupils precisely the attractions the study has for 
himself. He is there to show them what delights and in- 
structs himself in Homer, Horace or Dante, and not to weigh 
the young man’s rendering, whether it entitles him to four, 
five or six marks. The marking is a system for schools, not 
for colleges; for boys, not for men; and it is ungracious to 
put on a professor.” 

Finally, Emerson says, “The great object of education 
should be commensurate with the object of life. It should be 
a moral one; to teach self trust; to inspire the youthful man 
with an interest in himself, with a curiosity touching his own 
nature; to acquaint him with the resources of his mind; and 
to influence him with a piety towards the Grand Mind in 
which he lives. Thus would education conspire with the 
Divine Providence. A man is a little thing, whilst he works 
by and for himself, but, when he gives voice to the rules of 
love and justice, is godlike, his word is current in all coun- 
tries; and all men, though his enemies, are made friends and 
obey it as their own.” 














Human Elements In Education 
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quumcumm> TTF outstanding characteristic of present-day 
education is the application of scientific method 
to the study of educational problems. The sci- 
ence of education, when it is developed, will be 
formulated on the basis of ascertained facts in 
| the fields of physiology, psychology, and soci- 
ology. All progress in the physical and chemi- 
cal sciences, for example, has come as the result 
of observing, collating, and classifying facts, drawing hypoth- 
eses from those facts, and in turn testing the hypotheses by 
applying them to the facts. The science of experimental psy- 
chology proceeds on the same basis. The investigator studies 
certain traits as they manifest themselves in large groups of 
children. From that study he lays down certain principles 
of educational procedure, the validity of which is determined 
by the way in which the principle “works” when applied in 
educating children. 

The application of scientific method in education is ren- 
dered more difficult by the fact that the human equation is 
so strongly present. The properties of inanimate objects re- 
main constant. One hundred tons of steel are one hundred 
tons of steel; but, by the same token, one hundred children 
are distinctly not one hundred children. If we have learned 
anything from psychology, it is that human individuals differ 
intellectually as widely as they differ physically. The only 
thing we can always say about human nature is that it always 
varies. 

Modern educators are no longer satisfied with the medizval 
conception which insisted that the function of education is to 
develop the individual to the highest capacities of which he 
is capable. We realize that under the complex and intricate 
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conditions of modern life society at large makes demands on 
the individual, and that society’s interests must have equal 
consideration with those of the individual. People must be 
educated into, and not out of, the era in which they are to 
function. Their powers—physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
—must be developed in such a way that the exercise of those 
capacities will contribute to the welfare of society. 

No one is in more hearty sympathy with the application of 
scientific method to the study of education than the writer. 
I am not interested in “opinion”—no matter from how sacro- 
sanct a source it comes—on any matter connected with educa- 
tion. In “skill subjects,” for example, there is no longer any 
excuse for wasteful and uneconomical methods of giving drill 
when we have at hand a body of experimental evidence from 
which definite conclusions as to the most effective drill meth- 
ods have been drawn. 

There is something in teaching, however, which transcends 
the science of education. There are certain intangible, but 
none the less real, values which flow out of the educational 
process that cannot be measured by “educational tests.” The 
ultimate aims of education cannot be formulated in terms of 
subject-matter; they must rather be formulated in terms of 
life—life as it is lived at any given time. Here are five 
ultimate tests of an educated man in the light of which, it 
seems to me, we may well evaluate our courses of study. 

(1) An educated man, first of all, uses his own language 
precisely and accurately, and, to some extent at least, grace- 
fully. It was Ruskin who said that “you might read all the 
books in the British Museum, and remain an utterly ‘illiter- 
ate,’ uneducated person; but if you read ten pages of a good 
book, letter by letter—that is to say, with real accuracy— 
you are forevermore in some measure an educated person.” 
Whatever else a secondary education does—or fails to do— 
for the American boy and girl, it ought certainly to inculcate 
in him and her a respect for this wonderful heritage of ours 
—the mother tongue. 
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“Beyond the vague Atlantic deep, far as the farthest prairies sweep; 

Where forest glooms the nerves appall, where burns the radiant 

Western fall, 
One duty lies on old and young; 
With filial piety to guard, as on its greenest native sward, 
The glory of the English tongue. 

The ample speech! The subtle speech! Apt for the need of all 

and each; 

Strong to endure, yet prompt to bend wherever human feelings tend. 

Preserve its force, expand its powers; 
And in the maze of civic life, in letters, commerce, e’en in strife, 
Forget not it is yours and ours.” 

(2) An educated man, furthermore, is one who gets the 
facts—he reaches no conclusions until he has the facts. Goyv- 
ernment by mobocracy defeats the ends of justice. Impulse 
and passion usurp reason—and the facts are submerged be- 
neath the waves of prejudice and partisanship. Your average 
political stump speech, for example, is no calm and dispas- 
sionate statement of the facts, but an obvious appeal to 
emotionalism and partisan prejudice. The appeals to religious 
bigotry which have found expression in various parts of our 
country during the past few years, and which must be repul- 
sive to every sane-thinking man and woman, grossly distort 
and misstate the facts. Your educated man or woman, there- 
fore, arrives at decisions only on the basis of ascertained 
facts. 

(3) An educated man, in the next place, is a gentleman— 
and a gentleman is one who is a kind and gentle man. He is 
properly regardful of the rights, the liberties, and the privi- 
leges of others. He does not think of himself as the hub of 
the cart-wheel round which the universe revolves. Rather, 
he sees himself and his own activities in proper perspective. 
The study of the social sciences, for example, ought to enable 
young people to “decentralize” themselves somewhat. No man, 
especially in modern life, can live unto himself alone. Indus- 
try, cominerce, science, education—indeed, all phases of human 
endeavor—are interdependent. Your educated man or woman, 
therefore, makes every effort to see things “in the large.” 
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(4) The educated man or woman has trained himself or 
herself to perform some useful function or render some pro- 
ductive service which the world needs today. However valid 
art for art’s sake may be, education for education’s sake 
finds no place in a sane and comprehensive philosophy. A 
good many years ago Theodore Roosevelt said to the boys of 


the Hill School, a famous eastern preparatory school: “Re- 


member that you cannot do good to anybody else until you 
can pull your own weight, and no amount of lofty ambition 
will be worth anything if you have not the practical efficiency 
that will make you count among your fellows. ... You must, 
if you want to do your part in the world, remember that you 
must pull your own weight; that until you have pulled your 
own weight, you cannot help any one else. And then further 
remember, having pulled your own weight, you must strive 
to work for the common good.” The philosophy underlying 
the whole modern movement of vocational education finds its 
justification in the distinctly modern conception that a most 
important function of education is to help people “pull their 


own weight.” 


(5) The educated man or woman, furthermore, realizes 
that he or she must live a life as well as make a living. There 
are values in human life which transcend the tangible and 
the physical. Nearly two thousand years ago the greatest 
Teacher of all times was addressing a vast concourse on the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee. He was interrupted by one 
who was greatly concerned about the proper division of an 
inheritance. In a vivid and never-to-be-forgotten illustra- 
tion that great Teacher taught the inquirer the supreme les- 
son of human life—that “a man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of the things which he possesseth.” 

In the closing years of the eighteenth century there was 
founded, not far from the rock-ribbed shores of the Atlantic, 
a little college which came to be called Williams College. One 
of its early teachers was Mark Hopkins. Among his students 
was James Garfield. On more than one occasion Garfield 
bore witness to the tremendous influence that Mark Hopkins 
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exerted on the students in those college classrooms. Around 
those simple facts Arthur Guiterman has woven a beautiful 
and compelling poem which he has called “Education.’ 


“Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log 

And a farm boy sat on the other. 

Mark Hopkins came as a pedagogue 

And taught as an elder brother. 

I don’t care what Mark Hopkins taught, 

If his Latin was small and his Greek was naught, 
For the farmer boy he thought, thought he, 

All through lecture time and quiz, 

‘The kind of a man I want to be 

Is the kind of a man Mark Hopkins is!’ 


Theology, languages, medicine, law, 
Are peacock feathers to deck a daw, 
If the boys who come from your splendid schools 
Are well-trained sharpers or flippant fools. 
You may boast of your age and your ivied walls, 
Your great endowments, your marble halls, 

And all your modern features— 
Your vast curriculum’s scope and reach, 
The multifarious things you teach— 

But what about your teachers? 


ee 


Are they men who can stand in a father’s place, 
Who are paid, best paid, by the ardent face 
When boyhood gives, as boyhood can, 

Its love and faith to a fine true man? 


No printed word nor spoken plea 

Can teach young hearts what men should be; : 
Not all the books on all the shelves, : 
But what the teachers are themselves. 
For Education is making men! 
So is it now, so was it when 
Mark Hopkins sat on one end of a log, 

And James Garfield sat on the other.” 









































American Notes—Editorial 


We feel sure that for lack of information, and because of the pre- 
ponderance of other issues which divide attention, thousands of people 
voted unintelligently in the November elections on the proposed 
Child Labor Amendment to the Constitution. No doubt partisan 
feeling and political tactics had something to do with the camouflage 
that was thrown over this measure. The wording of the ballot was 
somewhat obscure; and, happily, the evils aimed at by the Amendment 
are not especially in evidence in many sections of the country. There- 
fore the Child Labor question is not a burning issue in the conscious- 
ness of large bodies of our citizens. “Capital” was made of this 
measure by the radicals and by those who were out for a change in 
the established party policies. These, and other causes, led, in our 
opinion, to an obscuration of a measure which would have been car- 
ried through with ease and practical unanimity if it could have been 
carefully studied and calmly debated by the people of all sections 
of the country. For the time being the cause is sidetracked. But 
it will come up again, and eventually it will be settled rightly. “The 
mills of the Gods grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small.” And 
the evils which the passage of the amendment would have abated must 
be ground fine and cast out into outer darkness if our country is to 
vindicate its civilization. 

As an example of the ridiculous and far-fetched statements of the 
enemies of this proposed amendment, we quote a few sentences from 


The Manufacturers’ Record: 


“You must bear in mind that this amendment takes entirely from the 
parents the right to have their children, sons or daughters. do any work 
of any kind, so long as they are under eighteen years of age. Those 
who are backing this amendment distinctly state that the intention of 
the bill is to prevent the employment, for instance, of any boy under 
eighteen years of age in any farm work of any kind. It was specifically 
stated by one of the most active promoters of this scheme that this was 
intended to keep boys under eighteen years of age from driving up the 
cows, or hoeing the vegetables, or doing any work of that character 
even for their own parents. Under that bill the mother would have no 
right to teach her daughter to do any housework whatsoever, whether it 
be the sweeping of floors or the washing of dishes. 

“These people have absolutely become obsessed with the idea that no 
boy or girl under eighteen years of age shall be allowed to do any work 
of any kind, except by express red-tape permission of those in authority 
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in Washington. This would doom to idleness for a large part of their 
time boys and girls, who, in such idleness would prove themselves to be 
the devil’s very best workshop. The boy or girl who has not before 
eighteen years of age learned to do some regular work in the home, on 
the farm, or during the vacation season, if they are at school, may very 
safely be counted, nine times out of ten, as having been doomed by this 
idleness to destruction of soul and body. 

“Under this bill no boy or girl could work their way through college, 
unless by the express permission of Washington’s bureaucratic powers 
in authority, and these authorities are bent on destroying the right of 
independent action by boys and girls ambitious to achieve for them- 
selves or to help their parents. 

“Let it not for one moment be imagined that this is merely a child 
labor bill in the ordinary sense, for the purpose of keeping immature 
children out of factories. That is the smallest item in the account. 
Bear in mind that far beyond any other bill ever introduced, it carries 
the limit of 18 years, before which no youth, male or female, can work 
at home, on the farm, or in the factory or the office. It would drive 
from the streets every newsboy under 18 years of age, every messenger, 
and every other youngster who by his work is helping to make some- 
thing of himself and perhaps helping to care for those who are dependent 
upon him.” 


If the matter were not so serious, such statements would be simply 
mirth-provoking. But the number of votes influenced by such pro- 
paganda has undoubtedly been large. The methods and arguments 
used, if applied to any proposed or accomplished legislation, would 
be nearly or quite as reasonable (?) and conclusive (?) as in this. 
case. For instance, if we permit the officers of the law the right of 
search, we may claim with equal force that there is no longer any 
privacy in our homes. Every home will be open at all times, if we 
pass such a law, and we must expect every night and all the time, in 
every home, that officers will enter our homes, rout us out of bed, 
search our closets and clothes and subject us to all sorts of incon- 
venience. Family life and privacy will be annihilated,—and so on. 

Readers of EpucaTIOoN will not be misled by specious arguments 
of political propagandists. But they should enlighten their pupils, 
so that they will vote rightly when they become of age, and not be 
frightened and stampeded by the cry of “Wolf! Wolf!” when there 
is no wolf. 

Application to the Bureau of Education in Washington will bring 
to any of our readers printed and authoritative details of the evils of 
child labor in the beet-fields of the West and the cotton-fields of the 
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South, and now and then in the mines of the Middle States and the 
sweat-shops of the North, that will make votes a-plenty for this 
Amendment when these details become more generally disseminated 
and realized. 


Training for foreign service of Government and business was 
offered in 1923-24 in thirty-four States and the District of Columbia, 
according to information just issued by the United States Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Education. More than 12,000 students 
were enrolled in the foreign service training subjects in colleges and 
universities of those states. 


More than 70 per cent of the absences from school are due to 
illness, declares a report made by the Public School Association of 
Washington, D. C-, which made a study of the causes of absence in 
15 schools of that city. The report shows further that more than 
one-fourth of all absences are because of the common cold, and all 
respiratory disturbances cause nearly 40 per cent of all absences. 


That no child in the city shall be more than half a mile from a play- 
ground is the goal set by the park and playground officialsof Milwaukee. 
Three kinds of play spaces are planned: (1) Those equipped with appa- 
ratus for small children; (2) playgrounds with small baseball dia- 
monds and space for basket-ball; and (3) athletic fields with regular 
baseball diamonds, football fields and tennis courts. 


That every one-teacher school and every graded school add each 
year to its library the book that receives the John Newberry medal, is 
a suggestion strongly indorsed by the American Library Association. 
This medal is given annually to the author of the book regarded as 
the most distinguished contribution to American literature for chil- 
dren. The award, beginning in 1921, has been made to Henrik Willem 
Van Loon for “The Story of Mankind”; in 1922 to Hugh Lofting for 
“The Voyages of Doctor Doolittle’; and in 1923, posthumously, to 
Charles Boardman Hawes for “The Dark Frigate.” 


Forty years ago there were but two schools in this country for 
prospective teachers of physical training. Today there are more than 
@ dozen special schools of this kind, and 55 colleges and universities 
are giving courses leading to a degree in this subject, according to 
the United States Bureau of Education. 
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All-year schools in Newark, N. J.. will continue for another year, 
at least, according to the New Jersey Journal of Education. The 
action of the city board of education, taken in June, to abolish these 
schools has been rescinded, and a committee consisting of two members 
of the board, the city school superintendent, and two others not con- 
nected with the school system, has been appointed to make a report 
to the board with recommendations. It is said that this action came 
as the result of numerous protests from citizens against the former 
action of the board. 


Two committees of Massachusetts superintendents have recently 
been formed for the study of problems pertaining to rural education. 
One of these committees is making a study of problems of the one- 
teacher school, the other of the transportation of children to school. 
Both committees are expected to report to the annual State confer- 
ence of superintendents in May. 


To initiate and direct research affecting the small high school is 
the purpose of a committee of ten just appointed by the Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Education. Members of the committee 
include representatives of state departments of education, universi- 
ties, and the United States Bureau of Education. Dr. Emory M. 
Ferriss, of the rural department of Cornell University, is chairman 
of the committee. 


The Journal of the National Education Association presents the 
following convincing argument for a High School education: 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 











1890 
202,963 
1900 
519,251 
1910 
915,061 
1920 
2,199,389 
ee 
2,229,407 


If the population of the United States had increased as rapidly 
as its high school enrollment since 1890, its general population would 
now be 687,861,581. 
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Book Reviews 


SCHOOLS IN BULGARIA. By William F. Russell, Ph.D. Published 
by Teachers College, Columbia University. Has special reference to 
the influence of the Agrarian Party on elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 


The Agrarian Party in Bulgaria, according to Dr. Russell, has made 
a distinct contribution in its adjustment of an entire educational system 
to the national needs of hard work, frugal living and simple pleasures. 
His study takes up in detail a description of the administration of this 
national educational system and the curriculum by means of which it 
atempted to accomplish its purpose. 

The International Institute of Teachers College was established with 
two main purposes in view; first, to study carefully education in foreign 
countries, and secondly, to care for the interests of the increasing 
number of foreign students who are studying education at Teachers 
College. This year there are approximately 247 such students from 40 
foreign countries. The importance and influence of the Institute can 
be indicated by the fact that these 247 foreign students, many of whom 
are sent here at the expense of their respective governments, will return 
to their own countries to occupy posts of great importance in educa- 
tional work. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Emory S. Bogar- 
dus. The Century Company. Price $3.75. 


A book of 379 pages, in the Century Company’s “Social Science Series,” 
and well sustaining the standard set by the other books in the series. 
Professor Bogardus has made a record as an authority in his subject. 
He has been at work on this book for fourteen years. He says of 
Social Psychology that “It is developing its own approach, concepts, 
and laws. It treats of the processes of intersocial stimulation and their 
products in the form of social attitudes and values. It obtains its data 
by analyzing personal experiences.” The subject is presented in four 
parts, viz.: Introduction, Interstimulation, Groups, and Leadership. Each 
of these is subdivided into numerous sub-divisions. A definite plan, 
based on an orderly and fundamental classification of human behavior, 
is followed. While the subject is profoundly treated it is nevertheless 
presented so clearly and simply that a reader or student of average 
intelligence can follow and comprehend the author’s expositions. Merely 
from a reviewer’s standpoint, the book creates a longing for the author’s 
classroom. Happy, indeed, are the youth of today in the possession 
of such means of education and mental preparation for life’s responsi- 
bilities. 
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HOUSEHOLD PHYSICS. By Walter G. Whitman. Price $1.90 net. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., Publishers. 





This volume should be in every home—as well as in the hands of 
all who are studying domestic science. It opens with a suggestive com- 
parison of conditions in the log cabin and tallow candle era of American 
civilization with the present age with its astonishing discoveries and 
appliances for the supply of almost every human need. The essential 
principles and the practical handling of household forces such as heat, 
gas, electricity, water supply, etc., are lucidly set forth. The book is 
fully illustrated, and both text and illustrations are clear and under- 
standable. The administration of the home is a matter that concerns 
the individual, the family, the neighborhood, the State, the race. This 
book should be studied as a text-book in the schools, and no home should 
be without its clear and practical suggestions upon a hundred daily 
needs and problems. 


THE BOY WHO FOLLOWED BEN FRANKLIN. By Edward W. Bok. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price 80 cents. 


An intensely interesting and stimulating book to place in the hands 
of a boy. It describes the career of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, whose name is 
known throughout the world through The Ladies Home Journal, The 
Saturday Evening Post and The Country Gentleman. It sets forth the 
value of a willingness to work, of business acumen, of undaunted cour- 
age, of inexhaustible patience, of a definite goal, of an unimpeachable 
character. These fundamentals were possessed in a marked degree by 
Mr. Curtis and they were the causes of his remarkable success. Almost 
any boy can have them if he will. The story is dynamic. 


READING AND LIVING. Book One—seventh year; Book Two— 
eighth year. By Howard Copeland Hill and Rollo LaVerne Lyman. Price 
96 cents each. Date of publication April, 1924. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


Based on the proposition that “Literature is the Interpretation of 
Life,” these books group reading about a variety of topics of social 
life, making very judicious selections from literature of accepted merit 
which reflects a great variety of human experiences. There are passages 
from the poets and historians and essayists and story-tellers of all 
ages—with a liberal number from the best of modern-time literature. 
There are various helps to an understanding of sources, subjects and 
meanings, in “reading directions, class-library readings, questions and 
problems, questions for debate, topics for compositions, etc. We have 
seldom seen such attractive and adequate volumes to aid teachers and 
parents in cultivating the reading taste and habit in the young people. 
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AN ANTHOLOGY OF VERSE BY AMERICAN NEGROES. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Newman Ivey White, Ph. D., Walter 
Clinton Jackson and James Hardy Dillard. Trinity College Press, Dur- 
ham, N. C. $2 net. 


This interesting volume will be a surprise to many readers. It 
discloses the fact that there are many real poets among the colored 
people ; and that no insignificant contribution to American letters has 
been made by them. Their poetry is distinctly the language of feeling 
and they have felt deeply amid their hard discipline of slavery and 
their gradual emergence into liberty. This volume is well worth while 
and should be read both for enlightenment and real pleasure, by white 
people and colored people alike. It reflects the great and fundamental 
human sentiments and emotions of both races under the tragic condi- 
tions engendered by slavery. 


BUSINESS LAW. A Text-book. By Hugh W. Babb, B.A., LL.B. 
(Associate Professor of Law, College of Business Administration, Boston 
University ; Member of the Massachusetts Bar. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y. 


We can hardly exaggerate the value of this convenient manual to 
the business man, the home-maker, the clerk, the teacher or school 
official, It has a thousand practical uses; and every school should have 
a@ course in the subject—with this, or some other good and equally 
understandable text-book, if there is one, which we doubt. Its use will 
promote good business, good morals, and prevent various little or larger 
impositions on an easily deceived public. 


THE OREGON TRAIL. By Francis Parkman, Introduction by James 
Cloyd Bowman. Charles Scribner’s Sons, in the “Modern Student’s 
Library.” Price $1. A well printed, practical school text of 427 pages, 
besides the Notes. Also, in same series, essays by William Hazlitt. 
Introduction by Percy Van Dyke Shelly. 399 pages. 


PROBLEMS OF PUBLIC FINANCE are treated in a substantial book 
of 624 pages, by Jens P. Jensen, Department of Economics, University 
of Kansas. T. Y. Crowell Company. Price, $3.00 net. While intended 
primarily for courses on elementary finance in schools and colleges it 
is, nevertheless, a volume which should be owned and read by State, 
City and Town officials, who are often quite ignorant of the principles 
of finance, though entrusted with many large undertakings involving the 
use of huge sums of money. Tax-payers will find in it a careful analysis 
of both income and outgo of public funds in average municipalities. 
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TEACHING BUSINESS SUBJECTS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
Edited by Conner Thorne Jones, M.C.S., Department of Commerce, West 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. The Ronald Press. A careful and 
comprehensive review of the present status of business education in 
secondary schools. The past decade has seen an enormous growth in 
this branch of public schooling, and much confusion has arisen in 
regard to both content and method. It is well that we should have 
an authoritative and adequate presentation of what has been done, 
what can be improved and what is manifestly faulty or inadequate in 
present-day practice in this field. Such a presentation is to be found 
in this volume, and those concerned will eagerly welcome so satisfactory 
a guide-book to future success in this important field of education. 


BOLIVAR. By Henry Rowan Lemly (Major in the United States 
Army). The Stratford Company, Boston, Publishers. Price, $4.00. 


As the Liberator of Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia, 
Bolivar is deserving of the fame that his name has attained. This 
book of 452 pages will furnish the reader with the facts of his life and 
work, together with an estimate of his place in human affairs that 
seems reasonably to belong to him as here portrayed. There is a map 
and a considerable number of portraits. It is a pity that a little 
higher grade of paper was not used, considering the bulk and character 
of the volume. 


TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP. By A.N. 
Palmer, The A. N. Palmer Company. Price, $1.25. 


The author’s “Method” is so widely known that no words of ours 
are necessary in commendation of this book. It is a careful and fully 
adequate presentation of the Palmer Method, which has transformed 
the handwriting of millions of young people of today and won the grati- 
tude of themselves, their parents and friends, their employers, and the 
public. 


FOOD AND HEALTH. By Inez N. McFee. T. Y. Crowell Company. 
$2.50 net. An admirable book for the home, or for teachers of Domes- 
tic Science. The relations of food to health and pleasure are presented 
as clearly and effectively as are the scientific facts about chemical analy- 
sis, and calories and vitamines. The cost of foods, the preparation of 
them for consumption, food preservation, beverages, the laws of nutri- 
tion, etc., may be found in this volume. There are tables of weights, 
diatetic food lists and a bibliography. A very complete and useful 
volume. 
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PRINT SHOP ARITHMETIC is the title of a little manual that will 
be welcomed by Editors, Publishers, Printers and Teachers. It is writ- 
ten by J. A. Ginsbach, and published by The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, 
Ill. It aims to “illustrate and apply the use of arithmetic to the 
common processes and materials of the printing trade as it is taught 
in the shops.” Price, $1.00. 


In a strictly “handy” volume of 350 pages Charles Scribner’s Sons 
have presented “APOLLO, AN ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF THE HIS- 
TORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES.” By S. Reinach, Member of 
the Institute of France, translated from the French by Florence Sim- 
monds. Six hundred illustrations. This is an indispensable handbook 
for teachers of drawing and art; and no teacher of English or of 
History should be without it. 


SEX. For Parents and Teachers. By William Leland Stowell, M. D. 
Illustrated. The Macmillan Company. An adequately illustrated, whole- 
some and authoritative book on a subject which must be frankly pre- 
sented to all young people, of both sexes, as a vital part of their 
education, if their lives and the well-being of society are esteemed of 
consequence. We commend this useful volume to the immediate atten- 
tion of those who are bringing up and educating boys and girls. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Ezra Thayer Towne, Ph.D. The Macmillan 
Company. A new number in the Social Science Text-Books series, edited 
by Richard T. Ely, this book presents concisely but adequately a study 
of present-day social conditions. It is illustrated and has questions at 
the close of each chapter; and additional review questions, references 
and supplementary readings at the close of the book. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. By Philip A. Knowlton. The 
Macmillan Company. Carefully correlated with further courses which 
the pupil will take later on. Presents most important early topics, 
concerning which children naturally seek knowledge; there are numer- 
ous illustrations in color, drawings, half-tones; the text is in simple 
language suited to age of children who will use the book. There are 
suggestions for project work of a simple character. An admirable book 
that will be welcomed by teachers, children and their parents. 


THE LANGUAGE GARDEN. By Inez M. Howard, Alice Hawthorne 
and Mae Howard. Illustrations by Maud and Miska Petersham, The 
Macmillan Company. 


A prettily illustrated first reader. The stories are easy and are 
progressive in relation to vocabulary and there is an appeal to the 
instinct of play, in the successive chapters. 
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REFERENCE STUDIES IN MEDIEVAL HISTORY. By James West- 
fall Thompson, Ph.D., Litt.D. The University of Chicago Press, In 
three parts, viz.: The Dark Ages, The Feudal Age, The End of the 
Middle Ages. 


An exhaustive series of references to authors, subjects, books, period- 
ical articles, tracts, etc., chronologically arranged. One marvels at the 
diligence and ability of the collector of these, who made them for his 
own use and has now placed them at the disposal of other scholars, 


DU COMMERCE LECTURES COMMERCIALES PAR E. RENAULT, 
Oxford University Press. “A reader” which will introduce the student 
to the uses of idiomatic French in commerce. There are chapters on 
Banks, Insurance, Duties, the Metric System, Ports, Canals, ete. Very 
valuable for those who are intending to enter upon business that is 
international. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. A Study of Present-Day Social Conditions. By 
Ezra Thayer Towne, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company. 

A beginners’ book, dealing largely with facts. It aids the student 
in understanding wise, sane and constructive laws and practises in 
the social life of today. 


THE BOYS’ OWN BOOK OF POLITICS. For Uncle Sam’s Young 
Voters. By William G. Shepherd. Illustrated. The Macmillan Company. 
An admirable attempt to incite the ambition of boys to be good citizens, 
and to enable them to understand what the State and National Govern- 
ment expects of them. 


FARM ACCOUNTING. By E. L. Currier, N. J. Lennes, and A. §&. 
Merrill. The Macmillan Company. Great progress has been made in 
every way in farming, and nowhere more markedly than in farm ac- 
counting. The importance of this matter is convincingly set forth in 
this volume, which is a text-book for use in Agricultural Colleges, Public 
High Schools, etc. The text is well arranged and there are abundantly 
adequate tables, examples, labor-record blanks, etc. 


THE STORY KEY TO GEOGRAPHIC NAMES. By O. D. vonEngela, 
Ph.D. and Jane McKelway Urquhart, A.B. D. Appleton and Company. 

A unique book that will be welcomed by teachers and pupils alike. 
It will serve as a guide to map study, a source book for stories that 
will enliven the lessons in the geography class; it will aid parents and 
teachers in cooperating with the children in acquiring the geographic 
sense; it will be a source book for projects. It covers all lands and 
every teacher of geography should have it at hand for many uses that 
will suggest themselves as the course develops. 
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ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. An Introduction to the Study of 
Life in Human Society. By Henry Pratt Fairchild, Ph.D. Illustrations 
by Francis J. Rigney. The Macmillan Company. This is very fully illus- 
trated,—which adds to its attractiveness and effectiveness. 


THE COST AND SUPPORT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK. This is a Report presented by The Educational 
Finance Inquiry Commission under the auspices of The American Council 
of Education, Washington, D. C. It was prepared by Charles W. Hunt 
and is published by The Macmillan Company. 


LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By N. 
Henry Black, A.M. The Macmillan Company. Intended to accompany 
the revised edition of Black and Davis’ “Practical Physics.” The experi- 
ments are fully illustrated, which will greatly aid the student in under- 
standing them. 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS RELATIVE TO THE PLANNING OF LES- 
SONS. By Lois Coffey Mossman, Ph. D. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SPECIALIZED TRAINING ON TESTS OF GEN- 
ERAL INTELLIGENCE, By Katharine B. Graves, Ph. D. 


These are two interesting and helpful monographs, published by 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons we have the following books of the 
Modern Student’s Library: THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. By Thack- 
eray. Two volumes. ESSAYS BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. By Percy Van- 
Dyke Shelly. Price, $1 per vol. 


Also, from the same publishers: A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH. By 
James Hugh Moffatt (Central High School, Philadelphia) and J. Leeds 
Barroll (Head of the English Department, Princeton, N. J. High School). 


From the Macmillan Company: VOCABULARY-BUILDING SPELLER. 
By A. Meyer. 


This is one of a series of books making “The Read System of Com- 
mercial Texts,” which, taken together, make up a series which covers 
satisfactorily the fundamentals of commercial education. 


ESSENTIALS OF SPEECH. By John R, Pelsma. T. Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $2.00 net. A treatise on various forms of expression excepting 
dramatics. A text-book for schools and colleges approved by use in 
classroom practice. Will be of great value to teachers of oral English. 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN THEORY AND APPLICATION. By Horatio W. 
Dresser, Ph.D. T. Y. Crowell Company. $3.50. Surveys the whole field 
of psychology, making a book which will be useful alike to classes in ran 
our schools and colleges and also to the general reader. The chapters 
on “Play and Education,’ and on “Organization of the Self” have 
especially interested us. 


ART IN THE GRADES. By Marion C. Smith, State Teachers College, : DE 
Kearney, Neb. A pamphlet which attempts to develop in the pupil some 
degree of artistic appreciation. Paper covers. Price 25 cents. 


THE GROUP MIND IN ACTION. By George H. Green. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Follows the Author’s Introduction to Social Psychology and 
applies the principles of the mental life of groups to the understanding 
of the life of nations. Price, $2. 


i 


PROBLEMS OF CHILD WELFARE. By George B. Mangold, Ph.D. 
Revised Edition. A suggestive book that will be welcomed by teachers 
especially those who are trying to improve their success in handling 
child problems in the schoolroom. This book is one of the Social Science 
Text-Book series edited by Richard T. Ely. 


YOUR WASHINGTON AND MINE. By Louise Payson Latimer, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. A readable and admirable History Reader. It 
is sure to interest the pupil and give him pleasant impressions about 
this branch of study, leading him on naturally to more elaborate history 
lessons. 


Each and every one of the following books deserves a full review in 
EDUCATION ; but so many are sent in for review that we can but mention 
titles, authors and publishers of many of them: 

TOBACCO AND MENTAL EFFICIENCY. By M. V. O’Shea, Professor 
of Education in the University of Wisconsin. The Macmillan Company. 

HOME ECONOMICS IN EDUCATION. By Isabel Bevier, D.Sci., Di- 
rector of Home Economics, University of Ill. J. B. Lippincott Company. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO SAFETY EDUCATION. A Manual for the 
Teacher. With an introductory chapter by Harold Rugg. By The Na- 
tional Safety Council, 168 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. (Paper Covers.) 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. By Raymond Gar- 
field Gettell. Ginn and Company. Price 80 cents. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION OF 
TEACHERS IN PENNSYLVANIA. By William S. Taylor, Ph.D. J. B. 
Lippincott Company. 


